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WILD Is A word given usually to Wales and often to 
Welshmen. If by wild is meant ‘‘ untamed ”, then for 
once the English have shown some understanding 
towards their disowned partial ancestors. The Welsh 
have kept what the English have lost—through all 
vicissitudes a closeness to spirit. It is natural this should 
be so. The English, a prey to, and a composite of, 
successive waves of invasion, are a stream made of many 
rivers. The tributaries, mixing, have become milder 
and (to use the word as associated with the English 
as ‘wild’? is with Wales), have become muddled, in 
the general confluence. Wales has maintained its source. 
Driven back, closed in and then, through conditions of 
geography and population, cut off even inside the 
borders from among themselves, the Welsh have 
developed as they have—a race in which at the best the 
spirit is uppermost and at the worst, in which even 
materialism is so informed with spirit (though of 
another kind) that it is invariably successful. 

With less favour shown them than the other non- 
English races which compose the British Isles, the Welsh 
have faith in themselves as a people because they have 
pride in each other as an individual. That in itself 
is reason enough for any serious review, above all in 
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what we so glibly call “ these days”’ (as if none have been 
worse before, and won’t be later, when we have found 
further means of destruction), to devote a number 
entirely to writers from the country west of Offa’s 
dyke. But I beg leave further to expatiate on this matter 
of individuality, since it is on recognition or refusal of 
this that the doors of heaven on earth are hinged. 

You may say anything you like to a Welshman, and 
there is no one who will appreciate it more, since he 
understands words, and understands them enough to 
relish their potentialities of meaning, so that, as firelight 
casts differing shadows, speech may turn fresh facets 
in interplay between speakers. A Welshman allows life 
to words (as he does to everything, one reason why one 
blesses Welsh writing), and therefore they move, and 
do not always mean the same thing, what is true now 
not being true a few minutes hence or then. Don’t 
ask an Englishman to know this, because he can’t 
follow; his Pegasus is a hack, not a steeplechaser. 
You may, as I was saying, before I took the wrong 
hurdle, say anything to a Welshman provided you respect 
that he is. You don’t have to respect what he is, but you 
must respect his individuality. Because, as a person, 
he is a bearer of the spirit of man, and that, in all shapes, 
is to be respected. 

Wherefore in all Welsh matters you come to the two 
things which, giving this proud humility, make men truly 
Man. Those are death and love. The English, liking to 
picture themselves as a “ sensitive” race, call those two 
things “sacred”, and set, therefore, taboo on them; 
they mustn’t be faced. The Welsh face them from birth. 
No need to romance about them—but equally no reason 
in the world not to write about them, in every aspect. 
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Death happens to all, but to one only at a time ; for him, 
a matter of some consequence (though it has been known 
of long enough, as a child knows there is a room upstairs, 
before it can climb). But death, being an adjunct of life, 
happens also to those who know the dying person, it 
affects them, and they have to continue living—where- 
fore wakes, and grief’s relief in glee, and in short the 
reality of death. As for love, that, too, is a reality. To 
English ears, oddly enough, something not to be ques- 
tioned. Just lived by. English can live by affection, 
loyalty, gratitude, tradition (no gibe in that), and all 
aftermaths of emotion. They can admit it as a past 
weakness or future threat to stability ; a puppy, needing 
house-training. It may be beautiful or ugly, never 
necessary, everyday. The virtue of Wales is that love 
there isn’t thought about; just used. Love is kept, 
like a kettle on the hob. It is there, it is ready ; it may 
go the wrong way sometimes, that doesn’t matter, it’s 
on the hob. Whether you go in to others, or they come 
in to you, it is the same—the kettle is there whether you 
pour from it or throw it. 

And that, though I expect no one to follow me, is 
just why you can throw, when you feel like it, with 
a clear conscience. 

* * * 

This number contains an article on the history of the 
Gregynog Press, a paper on Welsh culture, delivered 
at last year’s National Eisteddfodd, and a study of ancient 
Welsh poets by a modern one, present editor of that 
essential “ little review ’’, Wales ; stories are contributed 
by two regular, but by no means as frequent contributors 
as I would wish—Glyn Jones and George Ewart Evans. 
I am fortunate to be allowed, in translation, a story by 
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Kate Roberts, and another author to meet whom on 
equal level I would give my left hand (right preventing 
any subsequent use) is Margiad Evans, best known for 
her shattering sincerity-challenging stories, here giving 
a “Journal”; one of the most pleasant personal 
privileges of this, I think, grand, but have found, 
editorially most difficult, number, is that I may, for at 
least ohce count these two invariable artists as con- 
tributors. Of Dylan Thomas, a contributor since the 
beginning, I need say little except that, an influence not 
always to the good either on his admirers or himself, he 
continues, as no one better the Jacob fight; and how 
hard that is. Keidrych Rhys and Vernon Watkins, 
both printed here for the first time by an English editor, 
have not only enlarged their market, but favoured their 
original with first offers. Other editors will appreciate 
what that means. 

I must thank one of them, my friend, Gwyn Jones, to 
whose courtesy and also, there is no sense in mincing 
matters, to the war-caused collapse of his Welsh Review, 
I owe much. I do not expect to meet with approval for 
this number either by the English or the Welsh; the 
former won’t know what to say, and one knows what 
the latter will—half that it is a crying shame I have 
included those I have, half that I do a disservice by not 
including others. So be it. One does not write to be 
approved. I have here those who satisfy me, and I expect 
them to satisfy others. Two at least I demand a watchful 
eye on—Peter Hellings, previously only printed in Wales, 
and Howard Clewes, who, as Welsh as Margiad Evans, 
wrote a book in Sailor Come Home which I think enables 
us, in the season of How Green Was My Valley, to offset 
Laocoon with Michel Angelo. 
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HUNED MEWN HEDD 


Man cannot stipulate how he will make his entry 
into this world. But he can control the manner in 
which his mortal remains leave it. 

Tucked away snugly in a remote part of Cardiganshire 
there is a village—if a clustering of five dwelling- 
houses and a Manse, school, church, telephone kiosk, and 
multiple store can be called that—where burial is 
a novelty from necessity. There can be no pomp, 
no ritual, and no cut-and-dried ceremony. Not even 
a hearse. Instead, a bier, housed sacredly in a humble 
shed which bears the name, “ Ty bach yr Elor,” the 
“* bier’s resting-place ”’. 

When news comes that Dai Ty Coch, or James 
Bach y Teiliwr, is dead and needs burying, the men-folk, 
barely exceeding four when they are all home, confer. 
Then they take it in turn to cut open the new grave, 
each willingly sacrificing what time he has to spare. 
And with no thought of profit. It is only a task that 
someone will perform for them some day: it is a task 
passed down from father to son. It is part of their 
heritage. 

On the day of the funeral, a general holiday is 
proclaimed. The ceremony over, the same men fill 
in the grave; the bier is reverently housed : beside it, 
the pick and the shovel, the ropes and the boards. 
The men make their way to the church schoolroom, 
there, over a royal repast, to discuss and laud the merits 


of the departed friend. 
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AFTER A LONG ILLNESS 

A somewhat different result of this decency to 
death was shown lately in the Welsh press. A news- 
paper which circulates widely in South Wales has 
the habit of including last minute announcements under 
the heading “ Other Too Lates”’. Recently, the first 
item to appear beneath this was an obituary. .. . 

Under that, was the statement, in heavy type, “A 
Good Move.” The next “ too late’’ being an advertise- 
ment for a Removal and Storage firm. 

* Xe * 


OBJECTION NOT OVERRULED 


There is a pleasant note of vigour about some of 
the utterances of conscientious objectors facing their 
tribunals. ‘‘I call war murder. There you have it, 
straight and flat,” said one youth, and another, “‘ I cannot 
very well go on my knees to pray for my fellow-men 
and afterwards be instructed in the ways of killing 
them.” There is an air of challenge about “I believe 
the State is irresponsible ’’, but best of the lot is 

“my father lost his life in the war to end war. Why 
should I start where he left off and set the war 
machine going again? The State was not willing to 
help me and my mother when we wanted help, and 
so I will not help the State now ”. 

It should not be surprising that these straightforward 
statements were all from South Wales. And they were 
successful. English objectors, please note. 

* * xs 


WELSH BOOKS IN ENGLISH 


In the belief that readers will wish to read more 
work by the Welsh authors here represented, I append 
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a short list of books by contributors to this issue. 
Margiad Evans, Country Dance, The Wooden Doctor ; 
Glyn Jones, The Blue Bed and Poems. Howard Clewes, 
Sailor Come Home. Kate Roberts appears in translations 
in the Faber anthology of Welsh stories. Dylan Thomas, 
Eighteen Poems, Twenty-Five Poems, Map of Love, 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Dog. This last includes 
four stories first printed in Life and Letters To-Day. 


x * * 


FROM RESOLVEN 


B. L. Coombes in a letter raised a point which I do 
not think is sufficiently recognized. “‘ A friend said to 
me recently whilst we were on the way home from the 
colliery, ‘I’ve come to the definite conclusion that we 
must completely eliminate the bourgeousie’ (I think 
that’s the right spelling). You will realize that he is 
a keen student of politics. ‘ Hold hard,’ I argued, ‘ when 
you get talking like that your words frighten the average 
man.’ Eventually he insisted that the average working 
man knew the meaning of bourgeousie. I disagreed 
and to test it we agreed to ask the next ten workers 
we met on the way to the baths—giving the preference 
to the ones that we knew had read more than usual. 
One—an old dramatic producer—thought it meant 
something about the working class; the rest had not 
the least idea. My friend was astounded but I had 
known the situation better than he. My reason for 
telling you this is to show the gap that exists between 
the educated Socialist and the masses. I believe that 
gap can only be closed by writers from the working 
class who know every breath of their fellows and their 
lives. These writers must be able to do their part in 
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simple and direct language because the first suspicion 
of superiority will be fatal to their purpose.” 
* * * 


CYMRU AM BYTH 


Socks, scarves, mittens, helmets are most urgently 
required for men of the London Welsh Battalion. 
Parcels may be sent to the Secretary of the Comforts 
Committee, Mrs. Gwynne Jones, at the London Welsh 
Battalion Headquarters, 12 Iverna Gardens, W. 8. For 
the Welsh Guards in France, funds may be sent to 
Mrs. Archie Davies, c/o The London Welsh Association, 
11, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C.1. Many of the men 
in these regiments speak mainly, and write only, Welsh. 
They find themselves among foreigners; let those 
foreigners, the English, be also friendly and remember 
that “ something must be done”’. 

* * aK 


APRILLE 


Next month, the diary of Georgiana Sitwell (1824- 
1900) will be continued. A new poem, by her great-niece, 
Edith Sitwell, will also appear. Other verse will be 
contributed by Patrick Evans, Roy Fuller, A. C. Sewter, 
and a young Negro writer, Owen Dodson. Education 
in modern Turkey will be discussed by W. L. Carter, 
the film in India by Khwaja Ahmad Abbas; Gordon 
Jeffery contributes an autobiographical study of the 
rise of a working-class writer, and the story section 
will be filled by a new long work by H. E. Bates. 

* oe * 


THE HAFOD LIBRARY 


Thomas Johnes in 1783 built himself a mansion at 
Hafod in Cardiganshire. He established there not only a 
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model farm, a girls’ school, a vast garden and bathing 
pool ; he had as well a private press and a large library, 
for he was one of the most important book-collectors 
of his period. His almost legendary library was destroyed 
by fire in March, 1807. Two years before, he had 
purchased the Pesaro Library, from Francesco Pesaro, 
Procurator of St. Mark’s Venice (1739-1819). Luckily, 
this collection was being catalogued in London at the 
time of the fire and so was saved. It was later taken 
to the rebuilt house, where a considerable part of it 
remained until last summer. 

These rare books, forgotten for one hundred and 
twenty years, are now offered for sale by Ifan Kyrle 
Fletcher (26, Old Bond Street, W.1), from whose 
thirteenth catalogue, with a foreword by Sacheverell 
Sitwell, the information in this paragraph is taken. 

* ba x 


WELSH THROUGHOUT 


To safeguard against foreign aggression, proofs of 
this number have been read in entirety by Lorna Lewis. 


THE GREGYNOG PRESS 
By J. HUGH JONES 


WHAT IS A private press? In Wales the answer to 
that question might be sought by reference to two 
well-known examples. First, early in the nineteenth 
century, when private presses. were becoming more 
numerous in England, there was in Wales a press 
privately owned by Thomas Johnes, a scholar, on his 
estate near the mansion of Hafod Uchtryd in the parish 
of Llanfihangel-y-Creuddyn, near Aberystwyth. The 
object of the press, it is stated, was to print the owner’s 
translations of the French chronicles of Froissart, 
Monstrelet, and Joinville. Between 1803 and 1810 the 
press was busily engaged with that work. The next 
example in Wales is to be found in the twentieth century, 
when private presses were being revived after the war. 
Visitors to the Arts and Crafts section of the National 
Eisteddfod at Mold in August, 1923, may have examined 
with curiosity some private greeting cards and the first 
copy of the Wireless Message of the Children of Wales 
in English and Welsh for that year. These were the 
first specimen printings to be exhibited bearing the 
imprint of the Gregynog Press. 

It was in December, 1922, that work was begun at 
the Gregynog Press, founded by the Misses G. E. and 
M. S. Davies at their home at Gregynog near Newtown 
in Montgomeryshire. It was characteristic of their 
solicitude for the Arts and Crafts in. Wales that they 
desired to establish a school of sound typography, 
book-illustration and bookbinding, at which local boys 
and girls could be trained. Not only did they found the 
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press but they have concerned themselves closely with 
the choice of books and their production. 

In July, 1921, Robert Ashwin Maynard, an artist who 
had already studied book-production, came to Gregynog 
to assume direction of the press. For several months 
all the equipment, including some type cases, a hand- 
press, bookbinding presses and materials, were gathered 
in a single room of a building adjoining former coach 
rooms and stables of Gregynog Hall. 

Work was started in July, 1923, on the first book, 
Poems by George Herbert, a collection of some of the 
choicest poems edited by Sir Walford Davies. The 
book is a slim octavo, with initials in red and wood- 
engravings by Maynard, printed on a stout hand-made 
paper, cased in a cloth back and marbled paper sides 
with which early experiments were made at the press. 
These details of format indicate how all the varied 
elements in book-making were embraced in the early 
work. Verse presents many difficulties jn the arrange- 
ment of pages and the correct balance and relation of 
initial letters to the text. It is interesting to note that 
for the first three years the press was engaged in the 
publication of books of verse which illustrate different 
methods employed to overcome the many typographical 
problems involved. Thus the early discoveries of 
William Morris, the father of the modern private press, 
were realized to be of first importance: “I found I had 
to consider chiefly the following things: paper, form 
of type, relative spacing of the letters, words and the 
lines, and lastly the position of the printed matter on 
the page.” These are the fundamentals and only when 
they are established can further progress be made. 

From the date of its inception to 1929, with few 
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exceptions, the press was fully engaged upon books in 
Welsh and English closely linked with the literature 
and history of the county where it was situated. In 1925 
appeared Caneuon Ceiriog, a collection of the poems of 
John Ceiriog Hughes, with numerous head and tail- 
pieces which in the effective contrast of dark and white 
tones reflect the mood of the lyric poetry. The 
engravings were by Maynard and a fellow artist, Horace 
Walter Bray, who had become a member of the staff 
in the previous year. A selection of the Poems of 
T. Gwynn Jones which followed, was an immediate 
success. Much trial work was carried out at this time 
with printing papers of varying receptive surfaces, in 
addition to the experience already gained preparing 
and printing on damped hand-made papers. A fine 
printing surface was found to be the toned Dutch 
hand-made paper used for reproducing the delicate line 
employed by Maynard in a number of small engravings 
for this book. In Selected Poems of Edward Thomas 
(1927) Japanese vellum was used, a paper which in 
spite of its stout texture was admirably suited to the 
elegance of the Garamond letter so well chosen for 
these poems. This book, with Selected Poems by 
W. H. Davies (1928), which has a finely engraved 
portrait of the author by Maynard, and Poems of 
Christina Rossetti (1930), form a trilogy which illustrate 
considerable variety in the treatment of verse on the 
printed page, by judicious use of colour, careful arrange- 
ment, and an outline border suitably toned to support 
the symmetry of the type area so frequently broken by 
irregular metres. 

Mention of the Garamond letter reminds one that 
this was the first type cast on the premises. Private 
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press work has come in for much severe criticism 
where machinery has been largely employed. But 
wherever the machine is subordinated to the best 
demands of handicraft, there need be no loss in the 
essential character of the work. It became obvious that 
it was highly desirable to equip a private press with its 
own type foundry. The use made of the Monotype 
casting machine, capable of supplying at the time 
upwards of a dozen excellent book faces (now it must 
be more than thirty such types) mainly adapted from 
classic faces, was a definite advance in the direction of 
technical excellence. As early as 1923 a Victoria Platen 
machine had been used for printing and, with the 
exception of one book printed on a small Albion hand- 
press, the entire output of the press has passed through 
this machine. 

Modern private presses, whose aims are described as 
being of “infinite variety’, have from 1917 onwards 
printed “little things”? on a handpress to broad folios 
on a Platen press. Gregynog books, though they have 
been mostly of the large quarto and demy octavo sizes, 
have been sufficiently varied in their proportions to 
allow the book being shaped according to the demands 
of the text. Included in the output of the press are 
several folios. The Autobiography of Edward, Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury (1928) and the monumental two- 
volume Euripides (1931) lend full dignity to the printed 
page which the Poliphilus and Bembo types in their 
larger sizes deserve. Folio books afford the luxury of 
larger types. This is impossible in the case of smaller 
books, as the text has to be set in narrower measures 
resulting in irregular and wider spacing of the words. 
If it is not actually easier to produce a big book than 
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a small one, greater resource is required to give the 
effect of opulence within narrower limits. Yet the 
book-designer who fails to add richness and dignity to 
the folio page is missing a great opportunity. Only 
two years ago the press, under its present controller, 
James Wardrop, produced a handsome folio, The 
History of St. Louis (1937) in which hand-coloured 
armorial designs, specially designed initial letters and 
lettered openings, and decorated maps show how fully 
the modern maker of books may decorate the printed 
page following the example of illuminator and scribe. 
Standards of workmanship and materials having been 
established it was natural that attention should be given 
next to the question of pure decoration. It is alleged 
that private presses have shown a certain nervousness 
over the use of colour decorations in their printing. 
Any question of decoration must be considered as part 
of the general design ; as Morris insisted, the page must 
be considered as a whole, paper, type and decoration 
each contributing to an honest and reasonable unity ; 
next the pair of open pages must be regarded as a unit 
of design. Three ornamental books from the Gregynog 
series come well within this category: The Life of 
St. David (1927), printed in three colours, with hand- 
drawn paragraph marks and engravings coloured by 
hand; Psalmau Dafydd (1929), with a set of initial 
letters engraved with elaborate floriated patterns ; and 
The Stealing of the Mare (1930), having an engraved 
frontispiece richly coloured and initial letters engraved 
on a background of minute floriated patterns, with 
frequent use of gold leaf; this gives a splendid setting 
to a translation of a great poem from the Arabic which 
has in it both strength and beauty. To these may be 
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added The Singing Caravan (1932) for tasteful arrange- 
ment of text ‘and the use of patterned initials, designed 
by William MacCance (then controller of the press) 
and printed in two colours. 

The initial equipment of the press included provision 
for binding the books. Later, the premises were 
extended, and a bindery with its staff carefully chosen 
from promising young local craftsmen and women was 
formed under the instruction and supervision of a highly 
skilled master-binder. The simpler styles of casing 
practised in the earlier bindings provided opportunities 
for thorough training of the new staff. A great variety 
of processes and materials were employed, among them 
being hand-lettering, blocking of simple designs, the 
use of cloths, decorated papers, half-leather bindings 
and later of sheepskin and oasis leathers. A feature of 
the bindery attracting attention has been the issue of 
special sets of copies bound in full Levant morocco with 
elaborate and striking designs. Early bindings reflect 
a disposition to leave the leather free of decoration. 
Some of the designs introduced have more than a hint 
of traditionalism, while others are of a more progressive 
character, such as The Life of St. David in which a bold 
use is made of the outlined Celtic cross in gold, and 
the design to the ELssays of Edward Thomas. 

In 1931, with William MacCance as controller, 
a brilliant team of artists came to the press: Blair 
Hughes-Stanton, Agnes Miller Parker and Gertrude 
Hermes. As the swift creative energy of Hughes-Stanton 
was quickly engaged with many phases of book- 
decoration, he turned his attention to designs for 
book-covers. By the adoption of these designs, with 
their high standard of invention supported by the most 
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finished craftsmanship, a series of bindings were produced 
which are among the finest examples of our time. 
To this period belong such designs as Comus by John 
Milton, Caniadau W. J. Gruffydd, Erewhon by Samuel 
Butler, Four Poems by John Milton, The Revelation of 
St. John, and The Lamentations of Jeremiah. The use 
of panels of smooth leather contrasting with the full 
grain, straight and curved lines massed together in gold 
and blind tooling, and vivid effects created by the 
most intriguing patterns of inlays—all emphasize a period 
of vigorous experiment. A design for The Singing 
Caravan by William MacCance showed the richness of 
gold lines when used in such bewildering varieties. 
The Lovers’ Song-Book design is a notable example 
in which a single tool is utilized to give a dignified 
shape, combining richness of effect with a surprising 
economy of means. 

The press was invited to show a complete set of both 
the ordinary ‘nd special editions of its books to date at 
an Exhibition of Private Press Books held by the First 
Edition Club in 1928, to celebrate its removal to new 
premises in Bedford Square. Other exhibitions followed. 
In 1932 the special bindings were included among five 
English examples chosen for the European Book 
Exhibition at Lyons. In the following year twenty-seven 
Gregynog bindings were displayed among Modern 
English Bindings in London. Since the First Edition 
Club began its Annual Exhibition of the Fifty Best 
Books of the Year, on the lines of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts, copies of the ordinary editions have 
been selected annually ; in 1933 as many as five copies 
(all of those issued) were selected. The work of the 
press in printing and binding has become known to a 
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world-wide” public through exhibitions at Brussels, 
New York, Copenhagen, Ottawa, Berlin, San Francisco, 
Leipzig, Stockholm and Prague. 

For fine susceptibilities to the balance of type and 
engraving it would be difficult to excel the work of 
Horace Bray in his series of engravings in very open 
style to The Misfortunes of Elphin (1928). From 1931 
onwards, in a convention completely contrasted with 
that of Bray, Hughes-Stanton and Agnes Miller Parker 
experimented freely in the freld of wood-engraving and 
the printed page. This is admirably exemplified in the 
clarity and sensitiveness with which the presswork is 
carried out. Though differing in style both artists 
had command of great and varied technical skill. With 
full command of his technique Stanton shows in his 
engravings to Comus by John Milton (1931) how the 
subtlest tones in the engraving can be co-ordinated 
with the print facing it. Equally successful is the work 
of Agnes Miller Parker in The Fables of A’sop (1931) 
and Twenty-One Welsh Gypsy Folk-Tales (1933), with 
the texts in both instances arranged by William 
MacCance. Stanton contrived the use of bold type 
headings in colour to balance the rich textures of his 
full-page engravings in The Revelation of St. John (1932). 
It has been the peculiar work of the private press to 
point out the need in applying any forms of pictorial 
art to the book that the esthetics of typography should 
be fully recognized. 

In format, weight of decoration, and a preference for 
heavier type faces, Loyd Haberly, who became controller 
in 1934, printing on a very stout hand-made paper, 
reflects a marked leaning to Morris tenets in book- 
production. The use of large initials in Eros and 
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Psyche (1935), though pen-drawn in character, well- 
proportioned pages and marginal rubrics in Cyrupaedia 
(1936) are clear evidence of a close study of printing 
in “the grand manner”. In Anne Boleyn and other 
poems (1934) the press had the experience, unique in 
its history, of the printer being the author of the book— 
another interesting link with the Kelmscott and earlier 
classic tradition in printing. 

Further progress in the employment of new types, 
in addition to the sensitive use of those already familiar, 
is evident in books recently printed under the direction 
of James Wardrop. The Bell Type used in The Praise 
and Happinesse of the Countrie-Life (1938) is a most 
successful choice, and the generous spacing gives to it 
the clean and clear effect so admirably suited to the 
delicacy of Reynolds Stone’s vignettes. The original 
foundry version by Messrs. Enschedé en Zonen of 
Van Krimpen’s Roman and Chancery letter, its 
complementary italic (both truly beaptiful types), invite 
the most artistic setting to bring out their full charm in 
a forthcoming edition of Lyrics and Unfinished Poems of 
the late Lascelles Abercrombie. With the announcement 
of an autobiographical miscellany arranged by George 
Bernard Shaw, entitled Shaw Gives Himself Away, the 
press reaches its fortieth issue. The name of Mr. Paul 
Nash as designer for the binding assures a progressive 
style for this latest work. 

Whatever elements go to the making of a private 
press, it is certain that the finished product should be 
the final test. Opportunity for ceaseless experiment 
upon a great variety of materials might easily result in 
a work of incoherent elements. But it can be said that 
the Gregynog Press has striven throughout to learn 
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the better part of the Morris lesson: to achieve harmony 
of binding, typography, illustration and paper. Of its 
aims it may be further said that whatever the individual 
merit of a title-page or a cover design, the first considera- 
tion has been a worthy work of craftsmanship, and it 
is through this that attention has been focused on those 
essentials in the making of a good book which have 
received but scant attention from the public. It is 
gratifying to note that sixteen years of active production 
at the press have coincided with a period of general 
advance in book-production in Wales; gone are the 
shoddy printing papers, overcrowded pages of inelegant 
types, with gaudy coloured cover papers. There are 
evident signs that, guided by sound judgment, a taste 
for book-production is springing up based on a restrained 
use of the many ingredients in the book. It is those 
private presses, combining the greatest number of 
elements in their activities since the days of William 
Morris onwards, which have contributed most of 
permanent worth to the making of fine books. 


CULTURE AND NATIONAL LIFE 
By H. D. LEWIS 


I 


A CONSIDERABLE AMOUNT of discussion was stimulated 
by the recent petition for the use of the Welsh language 
in the law courts. This is very gratifying. But it is 
with surprise that we note how rarely the controversy 
centred on the fundamental issues involved. The main 
question seemed to be: Are there Welshmen whose 
inadequate knowledge of English renders them liable 
to suffer an injustice when they appear in a court of 
law, under the present system? This question, no 
doubt, deserves consideration. While it is important 
that pleaders should be put at their ease, the atmosphere 
of a court of law hardly facilitates the use of a language 
which is not the most familiar. One is inclined, however, 
to question the extent and gravity of the injustice that 
is likely to result from such conditions in Wales. In any 
case the matter could easily be remedied in the course 
of a generation or two by intensifying the process of 
anglicizing the community. The real problem goes 
much deeper. It concerns the value, persistence and 
dignity of the Welsh language. The language has less 
significance for those who use it when it is excluded 
from those spheres in which their affairs are settled, 
the law court, business, local government, etc. Unless 
this consideration is persistently brought to the fore, 
agitation on behalf of Welsh interests is bound to seem 
petty and obstructive, if not perverted. 

Let me give another example, this time from a sphere 
where I am more qualified to speak. Of late there has 
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been a marked interest in the writing of science and 
philosophy in Welsh. The solid support accorded to 
the annual publication of philosophical studies in 
Welsh, Efrydiau Athronyddol, may be instanced as one 
of many examples. The translation of technical terms 
is another. To some, however, this effort and the 
enthusiasm which it evoked seem rather pointless. This 
was put forcibly to me by a shrewd observer who filled 
a temporary post at the University College, Bangor. 
“Tf,” he argued, “your philosophical studies are 
competent and contain any original thoughts, it is best 
to bring them to the notice of the philosophical world 
at large by writing in English. Furthermore, the Welsh 
reader who can follow an abstract philosophical argument 
will be able to read English with ease. His training 
must have involved the reading of many English books.”’ 
So far as they go, both these points are sound. It is 
futile to ignore them. But my friend overlooked a 
more fundamental consideration, namely the interaction 
between philosophy or science and other aspects of 
culture, and the dependence of culture as a whole upon 
a rounded national life. If the Welsh language is confined 
to poetry, the more artistic forms of prose, preaching 
and kindred spheres, where achievement is bound up 
with the linguistic medium, those activities themselves 
will become dilettante and ineffective. It is the day-to- 
day use of words that gives them their emotional force. 
When, therefore, a language ceases to be the living 
language of a people, the language in which they think 
and feel, the language of the school, the market and 
the home, then its culture is doomed. It can only 
persist as a forced anemic plant unrefreshed by the 
waters of life. For this reason philosophers and scientists 
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in Wales owe an obligation, not merely to their respective 
subjects, but, also, to the Welsh-speaking community 
generally. 


II 


It is hard for a Welshman to realize how little the 
distinctive character of our national culture, and the 
conditions it requires if it is to persist, are appreciated 
outside Wales. Here are some passages from a recent 
book, A Guide to Modern Wickedness, by C. E. M. 
Joad. The author is referring to “a college maintained 
by the Workers Educational Association in central 
Wales”, presumably Coleg Harlech. After a tribute to 
the spirit and ability of the students, who were largely 
manual workers, the writer continues : 

‘Here, then, were these admirable men, potentially 
the most valuable teaching material in the world, who 
had come for a fortnight’s intensive education. And 
what were they being taught? For three parts of the 
time they were taught the Welsh literature and language. 
Of Welsh literature I know little or nothing. There 
are, I believe, some long and boring ballads which have 
come down from before the Middle Ages.‘ The poetic 
value of these ballads is, I believe, negligible. As for 
the Welsh language, it is obviously dying out, or rather 
it was dying out before it came in again on the crest 
of the wave of Nationalism which is now sweeping the 
world, with the result that every young Welshman 
who goes, for however short a time, to a Welsh college 
has to waste his time in learning once again how to 
make those surprising and entangling sounds which his 
parents had well-nigh forgotten.” 


1 Italics in this passage are mine. 
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The crass stupidity of this passage is bewildering. 
That the tutors at Harlech concentrated on Welsh to 
the extent suggested is totally untrue. But this is a 
more excusable mistake than the howler which follows. 
From the words italicized one would conclude that 
Welsh literature ends with the Middle Ages. (What it 
is that the author wishes to designate by the words 
“long and boring ballads” I have failed to discover. 
There are no such ballads.) Presumably Mr. Joad 
knows nothing of Dafydd ap Gwilym, of Williams 
Pantycelyn, nor of the numerous first-rate writers of the 
present time. He seems oblivious of the fact that Welsh 
poetry compares most favourably to-day with that of 
England, and that our excellence in the oral arts has 
rarely been rivalled. To connect the Nationalist move- 
ment in Wales—a movement which goes back at least 
three decades and draws its inspiration from cultured 
and pre-eminently peace-minded thinkers—with the 
blatant materialistic Nationalism which is made the 
excuse for ruffianly aggression on the continent, is a 
most extravagant distortion of truth. That the Welsh 
language should be described as “ those surprising and 
entangling sounds”’ is an instance of bad taste which 
it is particularly hard to explain. 

The writer continues :— 

“It is difficult not to be infuriated by the imbecile 
waste of time which all this involves. These men from 
the villages were hungry for learning. . . . Instead, they 
must talk Welsh, study out-of-date and worthless 
literature, and read Welsh books... while those who 
wanted to read philosophy were being induced to read 
it in Welsh. They could, of course, have read English 
perfectly well, but the philosophy tutor at the college 


B 
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had translated a number of philosophical works into 
Welsh, and insisted as a matter of personal pride upon 
English philosophers being read in Welsh translations.” 

These statements are quite untrue as a description 
of the curriculum at Coleg Harlech. No member of its 
staff has, as yet, translated philosophical works into 
Welsh. Some notable translations from the Greek 
were recently published by Principal Emrys Evans. 
Those, as is the case in the University, would be used 
by students with a sufficient knowledge of Welsh to 
read them with profit. 

My purpose is not to expose a particular writer. 
Nor do I wish to heap abuse upon him. The matter 
is far too perplexing for retaliation of that kind. What 
I wish to do is simply to raise the problem of how it is 
that educated Englishmen, who would be ashamed to 
mispronounce a French or German name, can be so 
completely uninformed about the richness and extent 
of a culture which is flourishing in their midst, and 
will continue to flourish if it is not overwhelmed by 
economic conditions which are, in great measure, 
within our control. Direct acquaintance with Welsh 
literature is not expected, except in the case of a few. 
But surely, educated Englishmen ought to be aware 
of the independent life of Wales and the disadvantages 
under which it is now labouring. If, however, the 
passages here quoted represent the attitude of Mr. Joad, 
who holds a responsible academic post and is deemed 
to have read somewhat widely, what does the ordinary 
Englishman think ? 

Ill 

Let me revert again to the language petition. One of 

my acquaintances presented the forms to some English 
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persons who shared a house with him during the holidays. 
They were all known to have resided for a lengthy 
period in North Wales. In most matters they were 
normal and sensible. Yet they all shrank in horror 
from signing the petition. While its highly respectable 
character was to many of us a hint of its innocuousness, 
for them it represented nothing more than a mischievous 
agitation which they could not dissociate entirely from 
Irish terrorism. One lady had received the demand 
for her income tax that morning. She supported her 
refusal with the complaint that her purse was being 
drained to educate Welsh children at “our schools”’, 
while another whom I sought to amuse with this 
delightful grievance hastened to assure me that it 
contained much truth in so far as Welsh schools, on 
the whole, received a higher subsidy than English 
schools. This is typical of the unimaginative and 
mechanistic way in which our problems are frequently 
approached. When the requirements of culture are 
estimated in strict mathematical terms, its essential 
nature is betrayed. 


IV 


One of the fundamental conditions of culture is 
variety. For this reason it is very unfortunate that 
some of the most potent factors of modern life, the 
wireless, the cinema, professional sport, mass production, 
etc., encourage a barren uniformity. Still more do we 
deplore the social and political movements which foster 
and exploit this tendency. It becomes, thus, the special 
task of a democratic community to encourage that 
which is distinctive and unique in our several national, 
local and vocational traditions. It is here, rather than 
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in the ballot box, that the essence of democracy is 
revealed. How to co-ordinate the “ varieties of our 
experience” within a social system which adjusts our 
lives adequately to modern conditions is the true problem 
of progress. This is a matter on which much might be 
written to-day. I can only mention it here in reinforce- 
ment of my theme that the economic and political 
organization of life in Wales should be related more 
fully to its distinctive cultural requirements. 

It is sometimes affirmed that a culture has no claim 
to persist if it is unable to do so through the devotion 
of those who participate in it. But this rampant 
individualism is particularly unsuited to modern 
conditions. Ability to survive is no measure of inherent 
worth. It is true that culture cannot be produced or 
maintained artificially, whether we think of the individual 
or society. But there is nothing unworthy in the attempt 
to provide the environment which is most favourable 
to the development of a particular culture. Indirect 
stimulus of this kind, “ nurture,’ according to Plato 
comprises the greater part of true education. Let me 
give an analogy. Doctors are fond of admitting to-day 
that they can only help the body to cure itself. That 
which is living cannot be repaired like a machine. 
But this does not preclude a doctor from telling us 
what food we should eat and in what circumstances 
we should live, from prescribing medicines and giving 
surgical treatment. So, also, the spiritual life of a 
community may be preserved and developed by social 
and economic readjustments. 

What specific measures this involves in Wales can 
hardly be discussed in brief space. The basic condition, 
however, can be stated dogmatically. It is the preserva- 
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tion of the language, and its use in all spheres of interest. 
We need not be depressed because the National 
Eisteddfod is unable to produce a masterpiece of poetry 
with unfailing regularity. Art has its periods and it 
cannot be forced. If Welsh remains the language of 
our daily life, then when the nation feels intensely, 
there will arise men of genius to express and interpret 
its experience, as Williams Pantycelyn crystallized the 
experiences of the religious revival in his hymns, and 
as the poets of a later day bodied forth the enthusiasm 
released by the renaissance of learning. 


Vv 


The war adds a special urgency to these problems. 
It is hardly necessary to note that a prolonged war 
under present conditions involves a threat of much 
more permanent injury to the life of Wales than to 
that of England. The war is being waged, we are told, 
to preserve the independence of nations, democracy 
and freedom. Its results hitherto are not very auspicious. 
Perhaps, granted the war, a temporary eclipse of some 
nations is inevitable. But when no provision is made 
against the menace at home to Welsh cultural life, the 
suspicion is deepened that the war is being continued 
at the expense of its aims. 


TALIESIN, ANEURIN, AND 
LLYWARCH HEN 
By NIGEL HESELTINE 


TALIESIN, OF WHOM we have all heard and never read, 
might be a product of the nightmare, a temporary back- 
sliding into the child-state of uncontrollable creations. 
Without discussing the important question of what is 
Taliesin and what twelfth-century emendation in the 
extant MSS., we can pick out the lines where the poet 
rises above the limits of space and time, reviews historical 
events as if he had been there at the time, knows all the 
immortal particles of his body that have been in Arcturus, 
in Alexander’s banner, in the salmon, the stream, the 
oak-tree. When he sings of a battle, he was there in 
the steel of a sword, or a drop of somebody’s blood. 

Taliesin himself has become so uncertain; the 
particles of his body are again distributed over the 
earth; his name taken by many other poets afterwards. 
The most accurate list of his works give three battle- 
poems, four poems to Urien, The Spoils of Taliesin, 
four gorchanau or incantations. Like us, he lived at the 
end of his time; he is retreating before force from his 
own country, force is changing his life. He says that 
his people will win, but deep down he knows that they 
are lost. He is 


“a man among thistles.”’ 


We might like to think of a sixth-century poet as 
primitive and excuse ourselves that we have advanced, 
but Taliesin lived at the end of a civilization. The druids 
who had been overthrown by the Romans left their 
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traces, the Roman towns were not all destroyed though 
most of them had long been reduced to Black Areas 
by the Imperial policy of ruining the cities with taxes. 
Taliesin was retreating to the north before a people 
who seized the land and enslaved the dwellers. He is 
not even the first Welsh poet; he is not even Welsh, 
he is British. That he is the earliest we know, is because 
those before him are lost. We know that there were 
festivals of song before Cesar landed in Britain: the 
traditions of the education of the druids show a for- 
midable acquaintance with metre and the rules of song, 
an ability to transmit knowledge through these media. 
The essence of druidism is extreme specialization, the 
rigid acquisition of a corpus of knowledge from the 
elder druids. Such knowledge as we possess of the druids 
we get from the extant triads, a kind of aphorism 
peculiar to Welsh literature, of the type :— 


knowledge of their nature 


three things subdue evil and death { knowledge of their cause 
eee of their operation 


Hundreds of these triads are to be found in the 
Myvyrian Archeology ! ranging from the nature of the 
soul, to the rules of poetry, to medicine. 

What happened to poetry under the Romans, we 
can guess by examining the state of design and metal- 
work. From the La Téne period until the Roman occupa- 
tion of Britain, there existed a highly-developed linear 
and geometric art of great beauty, seen on the shields, 
sword-hilts, and jewellery dug up. The Romans 
introduced and imposed the three-dimensional concep- 


1 The Myvyrian Archeology of Wales, collected out of the ancient MSS. 
1801, 2 vols. Large octavo. 
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tion on the native craftsmen in their service: there was 
also a demand for the goods which produced some sort 
of mass-production, not, of course, like our mass- 
production, but drastic enough for those craftsmen 
working under compulsion. The result is in the latter 
half of the second century A.D. when there is an appalling 
decline in the quality of the linear design and a disastrous 
attempt to incorporate a third dimension. From this 
period, the Goidelic and Brythonic visual arts have never 
recovered. 

Most probably there was a similar set-back to poetry 
when the druids were murdered and their cult suppressed 
by Agricola and others. In Gaul their prestige suffered 
from their misguided support of Vercingetorix’ un- 
successful rebellion, but in Britain they were strong 
enougi to graft on much of their dogma to the brand 
of Christianity early introduced here. Some of Taliesin’s 
poems, notably his Preiddeu Annwn (though often 
said to be spurious), represent druidism and Christianity 


partially fused :— 


Give honour to God ruler of the sky 

stretching his dominion to the shores of the world 
the cauldron of the Chief of Hell is boiling 
warmed by the breath of nine young women, 

the cauldron bound around with pearls 

will not boil an outcast’s food, a coward’s. 


Jesus becomes partially identified with “ Hesus” of 
the myth, son of Hu Gadarn the Mighty Ancestor of 
the Cymri. 
Meanwhile Taliesin is like a man in a dream :— 
Smoke is painful, sleeplessness usual 


since my friends are returned to their former condition 
in the hill, in the vale, in the islands of the sea, 
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it was our desire and our trespass 
that brought us into this land of banishment. 


There is no doubt that he shared his mythology with 
his hearers; the time of the private Valhalla was not 
yet arrived. Though he went further than they did, 
they knew where he went. In the final stage of the 
druidic initiation, the ovate was drugged and his soul 
passed to the Blessed Islands or the Tir na’n Og: on 
his return he had to satisfy his elders with what he had 
seen and heard there. 

To get inside the state of mind of those days is 
impossible, to read these poems like a twentieth century 
man mostly shut up in his own mind and knowing 
little of his neighbours’, is to read myths and nonsense. 
I conceive a time when there were fewer people yet closer 
together, when there were fewer possibilities and one 
knew more certainly what was in one’s neighbour’s 
mind and what he would do. That was before the modern 
abstract terms, which all of us use and some of us think 
we understand, isolated us into the margin of our 
understanding of those terms. 

The live culture which is carried on through Taliesin 
is a comprehensive view of everything from God to 
the particles of matter; a man is related to the soil at 
his feet and the sky over his head by the constant inter- 
change of the stuff of these things. Taliesin’s friends 
go back into the hill and the sea, Taliesin himself becomes 
a future Alexander’s banner. 


I have been a tear in the air 

I have been a faint star 

I have been a word in a book 

I have been a sword in the hand 
I have been a string in the harp 
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There is never any ordering of matter by man (only 
Merddin does that), nor is there a fatalist waiting for a 
logical order of events. Taliesin abandons himself to 
a flux, an endless flowing of matter and spirit, backwards 
like the tides of the sea. 

The Cymri retreat before the Saxons as if at the end 
of the world: the Saxons are an awful clanging that 
burst open the dream like morning. The Cymri are 
heartened for a little while by prophecies of ultimate 
victory, long propaganda-poems in which they drive 
out the enemy and everything is as it was before. But 
it is the death of a species. 

There has been an anastrophic period, there has been 
intense specialization, constant refinement of the 
machinery of the mind: this is destroyed, and in a few 
generations the Cymri are wiped out in the greater part 
of Britain. What stage have the descendants of the 
Saxons reached in this process? Existence is limited. 

No need to decide if Taliesin, Aneurin, Llywarch Hen, 
are the last of the old or the first of the new; already 
two forces are at work in them: the former, intuitive, 
“ eros-principle,’ turned inwards: the new, violent, 
logical-sequence, turned outward. Before them is the 
Druid “ kingdom of the mind’’, the omnipotence of the 
trance and the dream; after them the method of our 
thought, logic, syllogistic-sequence explaining the world. 

* * * 

Aneurin was a Brython living near Edinburgh, 
where they spoke a language like Welsh in those days. 
He wrote “Y Gododin”, a tale of the men of 
Gododin who made an expedition against the Saxons in 


their newly-conquered provinces. It begins like many 
another epic :— 
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Gredyf gwr oed gwas 
nature manly was the youth’s 


gwrhyt am dias 
eager in battle 


but it does not develop like another epic. There is 
no orderly numbering of the expedition; no speeches 
on the night before battle, no orderly numbering of the 
slain, no careful account of how the blood flowed. 

Three hundred men were feasted for a year; they 
marched shouting and singing against the enemy, threw 
themselves with reckless drunken courage into the 
battle :— 


Gwyr a aeth Gatraeth oed fraeth eu llu 
Men went to Catraeth was loquacious their army 


““mead makes heroes,” he says; and this young man 
“a bull of battle like gorse in flames ’’, “ threw over an 
army like tossing off a horn of mead”. But he did not 
throw over the Saxons: “In Gododin widowhood 
awaits women.” 

From these three hundred only one escaped, said to 
be Aneurin the Bard, later killed by a battle-axe, “ one 
of the three dolorous blows of the island of Britain.” 

There is reckless courage; we know from the start 
they are doomed : every stanza repeats their drunkenness. 


Caeawg ! the leader breathlessly chasing 

a maid, mead joyously swigging, 

pierced often his shield, often he heard 

the shout of battle, no quarter where he led, 
he stayed till the red blood 

streamed in wide rivers, he hewed 

men like rushes. 


Time is no dominant here: the year of orgy, the 
1 “¢Caeawg” from ‘‘cae”, enclosure, a man of the fields, cf. 
‘Mynnyddawg ”, the man of the mountains. 
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battle, are at one and the same time. We never quite 
see the battle, we hear it, we feel the agony of defeat, 
the waste of three hundred men. 


Men went to Catraeth fed with mead, 
firm and vigorous: Oh, I must praise them ! 


They are the men of the wasteland, poor in vegetation, 
strong hunters, cthonic, singular (“1”’), the individual 
stressed above the group. They are practical enough to 
march, but they cannot win. They are half in the dream. 

Taliesin is the expression of the dream: the irrational 
sequence of flux in matter, flux in time and existence. 
Aneurin is the dream in operation, the dream-men 
apparently smashed by “reason and order’’; but the 
dream has an indefinite retreat, 


their land they shall lose 
except wild Wales 


if ousted from there it can go to Avalon, it can go to 
Avalon in a Barge. The men of Catraeth are killed and 
die drunk, but the dream is never destroyed. In the 
high philosophies the spatial has slowly got the upper 
hand, ratio and logic control thought; in European 
poetry there is now a tradition of consciousness, the 
imagination is controlled, the “ flights of fancy” duly 
charted. True there is now a certain uneasiness, as they 
turn to Yoruba and the Chinese, translate from the 
Eskimo and the Appalachian, but the mass of us are 
still tied to the high philosophies by the use of inherited 
abstract terms, taken over from other languages to 
express something we feel ought to be expressed. 

But this narrowing of wide meaning to the utilitarian 
meanings of words ascribed to them in the dictionaries, 
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while saving thought and allowing bundles of thoughts 
to be moved easily about, loses us the metaphoric over- 
tones and cuts us off from the real meaning of those 
thoughts. 

The Germans have formed many of their abstract 
words from their own roots; “ Ergriffenheit ” and so 
on, the Brythons did likewise. Their language is very 
rich in roots (somewhere I have seen five pages of 
derivatives from the root “ aeth”’, a battle), but such is 
the gap between our state of mind and theirs, that some 
of the philosophical terms found in Taliesin are almost 
impossible to translate. Whether they refer to “‘ abstrac- 
tions’® or whether they are the result of direct and 
exceptional experience, I cannot say. 

One can argue a case for direct experience, by 
examining the qualities which moderns look for in the 
primitive and which they ought to have in their own; 
the strengthening of the imagination, the giving of 
body to the mind, judgments composed of sense and 
emotion. The primitive man and the greatest of the 
moderns have this “ hunter’s-eye”’ as opposed to the 
“ convention-eye ”’ which sees labels. Poetry probably 
“ stirs’ and reaches its maximum effect when it refers 
to our still-primitive but unexpressed (as opposed to the 
conventional, abstracted, expressed) experience; when 
it deals with obscure relations, ‘‘ the minor truth of the 
seen . . . the major truth of the unseen”; when the 
known interprets the obscure. 

The universe is still alive with myth, it is not necessary 
to go back to Arthur and the Vaftrhudhismal. Our 
myths are not fable, but history as it would be con- 
structed by primitive minds and considered as strict 


fact, e.g. :-— 
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“The French ” hate “‘ The Germans ”’. 
*“‘ The Average Man ” wants peace. 


Myths are later turned into fable by Plato Homerizing ; 
meanwhile they are a contradiction, a concept trying 
to be an image and vice versa, which gives them a kind 
of powerful impotence. 

* * * 


Myth as local history was expressed in the time of 
these three bards in englynion, short epigrammatic pieces 
of few lines and concentrated meaning. The englynion- 
makers were the champion story-tellers of Wales when 
poetry was still a part of the life of the whole people. 

Llywarch Hen is found among the ruins of 
civilization :— 

Stafell Cynddylan ys tywyll heno 


heb dan, heb wely, 
wylaf wers, tawaf wedy. 


Cynddylans hall is dark to-night 
no fire, no song, 
I shall weep a little and be silent. 


Llywarch Hen no longer holds out any hope that 
Prydain shall be reconquered: he is among the ruins, 
the battles are all fought, everyone but him is dead: 
the great leaders—Urien and the others are all dead. 
Llywarch Hen is an old man, those left are barbarians, 
nobody listens to him. 

We think we are at the end, that the species is at 
last dead. And it is dead, for after three centuries when 
the next (to speak academically) school occurs, we are 
in the Gogynfeirdd, whose bards have an antiquarian 
interest in Taliesin, but are almost as far from his state 
of mind as we are. 
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Poetry in this era becomes closed, esoteric, highly 
traditional. The rules of barddoniaeth lay down how a 
woman’s hair shall be praised, how to sing to a sovereign, 
how to sing to a prince. The metres become stricter 
and more complicated till the sense of the pieces pro- 
bably escapes the bards themselves; the lords are 
satisfied if they hear the alliteration rumbling as it 
should, and are properly praised. 

Poetry settles down in the Gogynfeirdd round the 
dozen little courts of Wales, to praising the rulers in 
strict cynghannedd and to praising their women in an 
orderly manner. They still draw on Taliesin like strict 
antiquarians, but cut much of Llywarch Hen’s popular 
englynion. Poetry becomes a Court-ritual like a levée. 

What the people were singing at this time we do 
not know; Giraldus says of them at this time that they 
were a “ free merry and witty people ”’. 

The one bright spot in the Gogynfeirdd is a prince. 
Owain Kyveiliog wrote the Hir Las which contains the 
following memorable lines :— 

Caraf trachas Lloegyr lleudir goglet hetiw 

I hate England, a flat and sluggish land 

ac yn amgant y lliw lliaws callet 

with a people involved in every kind of deceit 

The family-tree was finally worn out. Violently 
opposed by the Old Guard, Dafydd ap Gwilym (himself 
member of a ruling family) breaks through in the 
fourteenth century, with poetry as near to us as the 
Minnesdnger, the Trovadores. He is comparable to 
these and surpasses them. After all he is not the first 
singer in a new language. 

He does not hark back to Taliesin at all: his idiom 
is the same as ours; he has the hunter’s-eye; he is 
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accurate and sincere, but he has no dream-quality. He 
is a vigorous young man using a subtle and vigorous 
language. He is absolutely of his own time, looking 
neither forward nor backwards. 

He is not a “ primitive’, nor are Taliesin, Aneurin, 
Llywarch Hen, “ primitives.” The genuinely primitive 
poetry in the Goidelic and Brythonic languages was 
probably last sung in the Bronze Age. 

Poets in civilized epochs can only become so by the 
exercise of pure imagination: words must be used in 
their original and primitive sense, unweakened: the 
chaotic, non-logical fancies must be let loose. 

The mind is an unfolding document. 


A LITTLE JOURNAL OF BEING ALONE 
By MARGIAD EVANS 


MIDWINTER AND ALL dulled but the wind and the stars. 
The dead of the dark winter; stretching behind me 
the dim patch of silent days alone. The wind is a tooth 
in the breast... the dark suns give no light. 

There was no sky—only the breathy air and a 
heaviness behind the trees like the dull butt of an iron 
bar. I watched the moribund chickens standing about 
on one leg with their claws crimped like a bunch of 
twigs. A wind that seemed to splinter the bones, ran 
an icy tune along the hedge and leapt with the wind 
dragging after it, the straws combed by the brambles 
out of this morning’s load. In, in shut everything in. 
Oh the happiness of being alone—it’s like having only 
one door to yourself and that bolted and firm walls 
round. The taste of it is in my food, the sound in my 
footsteps. I enjoy it even when terrified of my own 
alarming presence in the welcoming void. 

Down the orchard getting wood, I said “ That’s the 
smoke of my fire.” In a moment I shall light my last 
candle and go to bed. I’m going to sleep on my elbow 
and my shadow lurches over the page. There’s a noise 
far away in the dark which seems to know where I am. 
Why do all such things recall Death ? 

* * * 

Poetry has a scent. That sounds finicky but it is true. 
More and more I turn to the poets for my reading, yet 
my appetite is spare. A line sometimes lasts me for 
weeks. 


I was watching the wind dabbing at a dead oak leaf 
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but my mind was full of the poets and _ their 
ways. 

Wordsworth’s verses are the earth; he was the poet 
who turned with thanks to his dear friend the earth. 
His poetry is like the hill-side grass with here and there 
the bounding note of the bird above it, turning, darting, 
scooping the air under its wing. Burns was gnarled as 
a root, fluent as rock water, strong as a gale. When 
I read his poems I feel the coldness of his rugged hand 
red from its scrub in the stream, flying over the paper, 
stamping it with his visions of love, and garbled pauper 
devils. Blake was an idiom. Byron cut his teeth on 
gall-stones. Keats was the sea and Shelley the starlight 
so secure in the skies. 

* * xe 


I love the alert freedom of being alone. Anything 
may come and you are ready to grasp it. 


When nighttime bars me in 
and I am sitting sewing 

my fancy takes the whim 

to think of snowdrops growing 


They sprinkle grudging places 
with slender drops of white 
and hang their orphan faces 
in narrow hoods of light 


So frail I must recall 

The shoulder of the cloud 
the scratching of the squall 
the wind, the frost, the flood. 


Child kindness of the year 
Young promise of beguilement 
more tender and more dear 


than old fulfilment 
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How strange it is to see 
and hard to understand 
your silver shine like charity 
in winter’s stubborn hand ! 
* * * 


Happy no longer, but full of those horrible thoughts 
which one pushes off one’s life only to find them round 
one’s deathbed. 


Gwendolen feared 

all things that stared 
lips that jeered 

jaws that fleered 
moons that were weird. 
Gwendolen feared 

the whispering string 
that would not sing 
but told the music 
when to begin— 

that Gwendolen knew, 
yes, through and through. 


A bird sang that. And “ Egypt, Egypt’ sang another 
passionately. Their songs were so long this evening 
and smooth like psalms. And the air was like a church 
and the twilight lasted and lasted till it wore itself out 
on the wall. Like a door shutting. At last there was 
only a chink and a keyhole. The verger had gone 
home... the moon made me think of an insect as it 
crawled along the branch of the ash tree. 


Thank God visibly for the day and the night which 
passed for me like one hour of contentment. Snow. 
It has been snowing all day without an interval in the 
silent bustle of flakes. There was a darkness behind 
the giddy pattern of the snow-dots; they fell past the 
open stable door, never colliding but drifting into a quiet 
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little ridge on the stone step. And in the crooks of the 
trees were great lathers, soft and swollen as sleeping 
birds. There was so much movement with so little 
noise that I felt I had gone deaf. The only sounds were 
the farm dogs rough “‘ Hew hough-hough”’, and the 
splurge of a mass sliding from some woody ledge in 
the copse. The trees appeared to have put on flesh ; 
their silence was softer than in frost time, with none of 
that tense endurance of pain. And the dark grey sheep 
were in the white field. I felt rather than saw the subtle 
birds near the ground flirting from bush to bush. Such 
a lovely unconscious day. I never once remembered 
that there was such a person as myself and that I was 
there chopping and sawing logs, and gathering faggots 
and brushwood which had to be lifted from under the 
snow and beaten against the trees. The only assertion 
of existence was blood warmth and the feeling of beauty 
in the winter undertones of yellow and white and black 
and grey which made up the humanless landscape. Life 
ticked like a clock, fell like the snow, was folded like 
hands before the fire they built. 
* * * 

“And the moral of that ?”’ I asked myself at the end 
of a long, long silence when I found that I had forgotten 
to do anything and everything was empty, burnt out 
and run down. Don’t talk to me of morals. To draw 
a moral is to draw a bolt. One entertains one’s 
imagination (or someone else’s) makes a pretence of 
being friendly, and then suddenly bangs the door in its 
affronted face. 

Oh the ruin of the snow! In the night the wind 
blew like ten thousand brass bands and strewed the 
countryside with splinters. Black and harried was my 
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brain with internal confusion, injury and damage done 
while I was asleep. 

I looked out. The clumsy snow was grey. The 
trees were groaning and squeaking and rubbing their 
branches irritably like men with lice under their skin. 
Where the wind touched the snow had slipped sideways 
and dissolved: the drowned earth loomed leerily, 
boggily full and repulsive. Pale fat carcase. I’ve seen 
dead sheep come down on flooded water which resemble 
those fields. 

But ineffable sounds are in the sky. Another territory 
is above me; other beings cut off from the world fight 
and struggle in the cloud. Peace; that too came under 
the mallet of the gale. I heard the thud on its skull. 
Each day is spent in hard labour. [ carry, I bear, I lift, 
I fight, not with angels but spadefulls of muck. My 
adversaries are wet, cold and hunger, my tempter is 
the fire. My sleep is a dog’s. It’s my life to dig and 
saw, cook and wash and gather sticks to warm my 
sleepy evenings. I know that I’m not great but small 
and that I’m not afraid. 

% * * 

Earth has come to itself again under the deft handling 
of the tender sky. Not exactly afraid, but conscious of 
my infinite solitude, I paused in the hall and for a moment 
thought vividly of the isolated moonlight round the 
house. In the mornings I shout at the dogs, sing, run 
loudly from room to room. But when it is dark I find 
myself hushing myself, walking in a whisper, as if 
afraid of letting something overhear my existence. ... 

I didn’t draw the curtains after sunset and when 
I turned my head from the fire I was shocked to see 
the immense green light of the sky and its enormous 
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even space bending the corners of the black earth 
outwards like the opening of a flower or the binding of 
a book held too near the heat: it broke the back of 
the hills: the small plot of the skylight held the same 
immensity of still emotionless space as the whole: it 
seemed more fearful for there being no stars, sun or 
moon, nor any direction for the eye to cling to. How 
lovely Gregory Cock looked in the orchard on the 
green grass! Scarlet comb, gold and silver ruff, large 
feet in yellow boots, grey waistcoat. I ought to have 
called him Apollo. 
* * * 

The storm has wrought a queer privacy round the 
hill. All the telephone wires are down. The roads 
were too bad until yesterday for cars to get up the hill 
and the weather is still too cold for people to call. 
The silence is so impregnable that even my thoughts of 
people outside its line are small and hesitant. One lamp 
is going out. 

I had a strange and fearful dream. I dreamed they 
killed me. The first shot missed and tore the skin off 
my knuckles. Blood ran. The second went through 
my heart. I heard my death shriek and died. Then 
waking in the curtained room I was alive again. I woke 
in the middle of a thrush’s song. By its strong tone 
I knew the snow had neither dismayed nor deceived 
the birds. Their voices throb like arteries. Winter is 
broken. But winter is dear to me. Come back. 

x * * 

The atmosphere to-night makes every sound separate. 
Someone not human is walking about the other end of 
the house. Old Mrs. Lloyd came to tea. That farm in 
Pembrokeshire years ago. Cutting off a pound or two 
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of ham, fetching yourself a couple of eggs and carelessly 
skimming a cupful of cream. Martha, the housekeeper, 
the three scullery girls lying in one bed telling ghost 
stories. Then up in the morning very early to pull 
young carrots and scrape them at the well and eat them 
before running down to the river where Mrs. Lloyd 
said you would see the trout swimming. Picnics on 
the ricks, the farmer thundering down below. Bread 
baked in the kittle, an iron pot with peat stacked round 
it and the smoke rising straight, in one huge loaf. 
Riding the cows home. The girl who kissed them on 
their noses and eyes... . 

Now the old people dead and the young orange- 
farming in South Africa. At the farm, cars and machinery 
and no more maids walking up the nill late on a summer’s 
evening to fetch the best water from the spring. 


* * * 


The gossip of the waters rushing off the hills is 
endless. It is like the hysteria of people running from 
disaster discussing it as they flee, and sometimes breaking 
out into a cackling revolutionary song. 


* * * 


What a sour thaw! As soon as you put your nose 
out it’s wedged tight in a crack of wind. Faces show 
a brisk red, noses are kindled and features screwed into 
a grotesque likeness to those on Toby jugs and old 
glazed cider pots. 

The slow funerals of old folk creep into the church- 
yards: knees are thrust into the fire and people sitting 
thus are red in front and grey behind. The wind has 
blown shoals of oak leaves out of the wood and they 
lie there silvery brown, while from the scrubby shelter 
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of a bush or a hedge rises the bitter wailing of a new-born 
lamb. 

Ah, what a time for the year’s remorseless nativity 
play to begin! A strange snow-gleaming light plays 
on it from the clouds. And sometimes there is another 
light—a light hard to describe—which seems to steal 
upward and be rounded off by trees and hills, a sort of 
window or thaw through the thickness of earth into 
a seasonless beauty, as though that spot were transparent 
over an ideal. I stare from the hillside up into the 
brown clouds,. where like dead leaves whirling, a flock 
of starlings is blown over the valley. The shouting 
crows rise from the grass at my approach and rush 
hoarsely into the air: in a moment they are hundreds 
of feet above the fields wagging their great disjointed 
wings like fins. The firs bend and let the wind out of 
the wood. A whey-faced primrose is a star among 
storms. ‘‘ Starvation’s in the bed,” said Mrs. Lloyd as 
she hooked the kettle over a mass of fire. ‘“‘ The days 
are opening and the weather tightening.” Now it is 
night. I hear the owls and when I pull back the curtain 
I see the moonlight all awry like the crooked frame of 
frost-bitten age. Cold, cold, cold. The stars amaze me. 
No one could believe such things of the day sky, that 
the clouded, hurried or one-coloured roof of daylight 
should turn into this utterly different possibility, this 
blackness all branched and antlered with white planets. 
It sends me cowering back behind my own eyelids, 
feeling my flesh a safety curtain between me and the 
eternal steel of the eternal will. Which star holds 
to-night’s dream or yesterday’s memory? I have 
fancied an unrecognizable change in my face to-day— 
a look which is not mine and which each feature belies 
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while showing it. Forehead—no; eyes—no; no, no, 
no. Perhaps in a co-existence I have died to-day, or 
grown old and the terrestrial shadow of my spacious 
twin has darkened in sympathy. I don’t know, but the 
strangeness is there. Oh ! Gwendolen the wild, whose 
eyes are the shining of a lamp on shut eyelids. 
Gwendolen, the groundless spirit of the heights. 
I brought you into life while I watched one leaf turn 
over. But I can’t bring you to prove yourself aloud ; 
and so like most of my creations you move only in me 
and sing your song of quickening waters to the wild 
air and the wind 


Where waters quicken 
and rivers thicken 
Gwendolen is there. 
Darkness like thunder 
rocks split asunder 
Echoes are under 
Gwendolen the Fair. 
Grey fogs are rolling 
mountains are furling 
about thee Gwendolen, 
Gwendolen the Fair 
Thou spirit boundless 
ethereal, groundless, 
ghostly and earthless 
child of the air ! 
Winter winds blow thee 
Sunny rifts show thee 
the valleys below thee 
Gwendolen the Fair. 
Oh, then thou weepest 
hidest in the deepest 
cloud, and in keepest 
thy wildest despair! 
That no ear may borrow 
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Gwendolen’s sorrow 
Gwendolen the Fair. 


But her voice? That isn’t there, it is what the wind 
is to night and night to sleep ; it is music spurting where 
the finger presses. 


Shake down your dresses 
the finger presses 

the furious harp. 

Hark ! Sharp ! 

the stony fountains 

in giant mountains, 
earth’s white daughters 
the musical waters 

make the step rebound 
in recoil of sound 

as the rock head quivers 
to tethered rivers. 


Prose thought. Poetic thought. The snowdrops in 
the broken hedge, the primroses startling the vague 
shadows. The pony in his winter fur grazing the slope 
with the bright moon in the blue sky, the garden gate 
and the bay tree smelling of puddings. The wind 
blowing cold through the brain, the woodshed, the 
Swedish saw, the round logs with orange ends, mother 
piling sticks. 

Then the walk to the bus down the hill and the dusky 
little humpback’s twilight salute, “ good-night,’’ his 
deformed scuffle, his insulting shadow. If only one 
could bring a barrow and cart away his back! Ah, it 
isn’t fair, there’s no wit in it. The dusk filling up the 
gaps in hedges, waiting by gate-posts and barns, 
thickening in the overgrown patches. The thin and 
glassy shadows of the early moonlight, the fire, the 
speech of wood burning, the sleeping dogs breathing, 
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lamplight, béd. I half saw, half dreamed it all, vanishing 
slowly into night, slowly, tranquilly, disappearing into 
the darkness. All were safe. Not only the powerful 
and sensible trees but each unconscious bud and weak 
flower. I could hardly believe that they were there out 
alone, once I myself was indoors. Yet they were: 
each in its day-time place securely and peacefully 
furled. How unlike us! Nature is not more cruel by 
dark than by day. For every owl there is a hawk. 
Of night we needn’t be afraid, it would let us sleep as 
sacredly, as devotedly, as the plants; it is ourselves 
that make us sweat to think of the night mind of man 
with all the soul’s witchcraft rampantly awake and 
crawling through the dew. So we have to pray “‘ guard 
us at night’? when we might be as familiar with the 
moon as the sun. 
oR * x 

Candlemas Day. Throw all your candles and candle- 
sticks away. Where the wind blows it will blow till 
May-day. It blew from the north-east, a shrivelling 
wind, starving man and beast, blighting the down of 
buds. I feel sick with it. Even the weighty demons 
on my chest are shaken. 

Mr. Lloyd, old and proverbial, living by the sayings 
of his Adam-like progenitors, walks about like the 
father of the hills. Said he, rubbing the wind off his 
bristles with his shirt sleeve, ‘‘ Ah, un do lick your 
face a bit,’ and Mrs. Lloyd comes in and sits by the 
fire grumbling soothingly like a pot simmering. When 
she lets her shawl go loose, the smell of ancient weather 
craft fills the air about her like dried herbs. “ Ah, 
Ah, Ah,” she sighs, looking at the familiar feet in 
elastic boots which she has just put to warm on the 
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fender. And her glance says ‘“‘ A fine pair of feet for 
seventy. I wouldn’t change ’em for a motor car.” Her 
twist of hair is screwed up as tightly as if the frost had 
nipped it and the blue shade of her nose is the dim 
colour of the meadows in the early mornings. 

ae * * 

Night. The windows look as if they have been dipped 
in black oil—frost is tight about us. The bird winks 
his chip of black eye as I reach up my chilblaining 
hands to cover him. Moonlight, corpse light, flower 
light. When I look I seem to have one mind in another 
world. A step would take me—where? To the land- 
craves, the place that isn’t home, where songs are sung 
fresh and never sung again, where there is running and 
wildness and fleet water? Oh, where leads the white 
bloom on the winter branch? Where, and what is the 
note I overhear ? 

* * x 


Day. In the black wood the sun flushed white like 
a bird flying. An unseen bird made a noise of ringing 
iron somewhere in the deep chilling shade. Not another 
sound, but cling-clang, cling-clang low to the matted 
ground. All black, black depths and the brink of 
dangerous knowledge. The wind flashed at the tragic 
clouds and fell back into its own wild country. 


Later 

I said, “ Who can be that benighted person walking 
on the bank so fast alone?”’ It was my shadow in 
moonlight like an impression in wax of my own ghost. 
The rays of the moon slit through the house. 

Only poets know. What was it I wanted this morning ? 
What? By the fire, with patches of silence and patches 
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of wind and the hours stepping towards midnight, 
what was I going to write? I’m like a very old woman 
knuckling my hands in my lap and repeating forgotten 
deaths. 

The sunlight threaded the trees with bluish threads ; 
it wove whole skeletons of shadows within the branches 
until the golden bark and roundness of the limbs were 
less solid than the inner lacing. Body and soul the trees 
stood, and the light fell out of a sheer sky white at the 
rim, a dark blue hole above. But to-night the stars 
crackled and spat. The earth was firm but the sky ruled 
it and where they met light cut darkness to the bone. 

* * * 


I see the great sky out of the window—huge reaches 
of transparent glow. And the dead leaves of clouds 
lying still. 


The lonely sound the winter makes ! 
i d ca * 


A person may be so used to living alone that another 
creature on a hill top a mile away jostles him. 

I’m feeling there are others with me; but in thought 
I am always alone. The warm rain ponderously falling, 
the wind in one tree, the pale and shadowy sky flapping 
as an unlatched door—it was not J that was lonely, 
but they. 

I sat, or rather lay, on the hillside just when night 
and day were reckoning with each other. The sullenness 
of months was broken, and the birds were singing 
themselves to sleep. A horse stood loosely on the rough 
slope, drowsing, quarters to the house. The wet grass 
smelled of tiny herbs under me, the wind smelt of stars. 
I was so tired that my body seemed to sink into its 
grave under the turf: my hands ungrasped and the 
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world fell through the lax fingers. No more resentment. 
No more passion or complaint, tears or justification. 
No more grief and pain and betrayal. Only joy. Lhow 
Father knowest me. Beyond the hard conditions of our 
life and fate, speak for me to those few I love, as I love 
this place on earth and this earth of all thy worlds. 
God be between us all like the lovely air. 

It was pure delight to lie there with my dear home 
winds coming over the tops of the elms and my own 
country lapping around its incomparable hills . . . to lie 
and rest and wonder whether real death can be so 
perfect. 

* * oe 

Far away from me the long stilts of pale light struck 
down into the smoke of hill and wood. The clouds 
were lightning-edged and the fine fingers of the poplars 
grew through the field like a hand. The light fell on 
the farmstead walls where they rose from the road- 
sides rooted in weeds, and made them peaceful. Beautiful 
spring of spring, hardly to be seen or felt, when there 
is only one of each first thing—one flower, one lamb, 
one twig of sun—is passing, passing almost without 
recognition. The birds sing more often, and the maternal 
clouds are suckling the slopes to fuller green. The cries 
of the sheep fill all the corners of the fields. But still 
a wintriness lingers like the ghost of a wicked man 
keeping step with the moon when his bones are 
Grasse.) 

The light is bursting. Shelley’s yellow fire ! 

Suddenly it rained a silent cloud and turning round 
I went into the house and listened to the breathing 


silence that falls between the yes of the light and the 
no of the dark. 


FAME TOO LATE 


By HENRY W. NEVINSON 


TO THIS CAREFULLY written volume ! Mr. Lloyd George 
writes what is now called a “ Foreword”, and that 
vulgar use of ‘“‘ Foreword ”’, instead of “‘ Preface ’’, is to 
me like a German victory. In this so-called ‘‘ Foreword ” 
he writes : 


“The whole of Edward Thomas’s early life—almost, one 
might say, the whole of his life—was passed in anxiety and 
frustration. To make matters worse, this was accompanied by 
a melancholy which at times amounted almost to a disease.”’ 


That is partly true. Certainly Thomas had a hard 
struggle nearly all his life, and it might be said of him 
as of the solitary in the “Elegy” that melancholy 
mark’d him for her own. That was a side of a very 
dificult and complex nature, and Mr. Moore insists 
upon the struggle equally with the mood—insists, 
I think too strongly. I knew Edward very intimately 
from 1901, when I had returned for an interval from 
the South African War, up to his death before Arras 
in 1917, when he was thirty-seven, an age so often fatal 
to genius. At our first meeting, I was literary editor 
of the Daily Chronicle and, after vain attempts to get 
work on other papers, he strode into my room with 
a proud and melancholy shyness, seeking for work. 
I naturally asked him what he could do, and he replied, 
“Nothing.” I asked him if there was any special 
subject he could write upon, and he replied, “ None.” 
Then I recognized in him a man after my own heart, 


1 The Life and Letters of Edward Thomas. John Moore. Heinemann, 15s. 
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and for two or three years he was among my best and 
most frequent reviewers, though at that time I had 
gathered a very remarkable Staff. Mr. Moore rightly 
says, ‘‘ Thomas fitted perfectly into Nevinson’s literary 
page, and Nevinson was lucky to have found him.” 
A further service was that when that fine architectural 
painter, John Fulleylove, was looking for someone to 
write the text for his pictures of Oxford, I recommended 
Thomas, and he produced the best book on the 
University and its inner life known to me. I still read 
it with unusual pleasure. 

Reviewing for me and writing books to order under 
contract did certainly keep him and his wife, Helen 
Ashcroft Noble, and their baby alive, and, like a Boy 
Scout who has done his one good deed for the day, 
I look back with some satisfaction to that one good 
deed accomplished in forty years. But I have sometimes 
doubted whether I did what was really best for the poet 
latent under his nature. Mr. Moore has a lofty and 
old-fashioned contempt for journalists, and he tells us 
Thomas was a bad journalist. I quite admit that a 
journalist must always write up to time, and even 
excellent reviews are not on the level of excellent 
creative work, but Thomas’s reviews always written 
against time, and his books nearly always written 
against the time of contracts, were scrupulously done, 
written in real English, and far more illuminating than 
nearly all novels that pass for “creative literature ’’. 
At the back of everything that he wrote one feels the 
solid foundation of the two main objects of his knowledge 
and affection—first, an intimate knowledge and deep 
understanding of our island’s nature and our country 
people. Admiration of English scenery and relics of 
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country people has been lately rather overdone. We 
turn from the charming descriptions as from a yesterday’s 
meal that has not been cleared away. Even the forced 
ecstasies over the peasants and pubs of South England 
have grown equally nauseating. But Thomas’s love 
for the men, women, and other animals in their natural 
homes was unaffected, and as sincere as was the love 
of Richard Jefferies, who had been his early hero. 
Certainly he suffered from a “dark streak in his 
nature ’’ tending always to melancholy and outbursts of 
despair, and I fear that his continuous occupation with 
books, his frequent overwork, and the temporary nature of 
all reviewing may have darkened the streak. The honest 
reviewer has to read the book, write his genuine opinion, 
and receive little pay, though he sometimes may keep 
the book and sell it. Obviously he ought to be the 
most highly paid member of a paper’s staff, but Thomas 
was not, and at times the lack of money for food and rent 
proved a heartbreaking anxiety. Yet, except to his over- 
devoted and watchful wife—that Helen who has written 
his best biography in the two volumes, 4s Jt Was, 
and World without End—Thomas always appeared fairly 
calm and self-restrained, as literary men go. He loved 
solitude, and yet it was in solitude that his “ daemon” 
of darkness haunted him worst. That he made such 
valuable friends shows that he was no ill-tempered, 
sulky misanthrope. E. S. P. Haynes, always so generous, 
and a witty essayist too; Walter de la Mare, the poet ; 
Gordon Bottomley, poet and most affectionate of 
writers; Lascelles Abercrombie, the poet; John 
Drinkwater, the dramatist ; Robert Frost, the influential 
American poet; W. H. Hudson, the seer of Nature ; 
Ian MacAlister, the generous architect; W. H. Davies, 
Cc 
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poet and tramp; and “ Dad” Uzzell, the true peasant ; 
and, for women, Eleanor Farjeon, so attractive, so well 
known as the inexhaustible “Tom Fool’’; and Helen, 
the lovable and much-enduring wife, whose account of 
their last parting as told in World without End touches 
the very depth of human pathos. His second love was 
for genuine and great poetry. 

Some of the profound melancholy that overcame 
Edward at intervals was no doubt due to a tinge of that 
Celtic temperament inherited from his parents, both 
Welsh by origin, though living far from Wales. But 
I always knew there was a far deeper cause than the 
straits of poverty or the influence of race. When first 
he came to me, I said to myself, “‘ Yet another poet ! ”’ 
for in those days we were all publishing thin volumes 
of verse. I have always remembered Aristotle’s definition 
of happiness as arising from energy of the soul on the 
line of excellence, and in a life giving it scope, and I 
was sure that Edward’s energy of soul must lie in 
poetry. One day, after I had been staying with him 
in his cottage above Steep, I ventured to ask him, 
“When are you going to give us your poems?” and 
he answered, “‘ Poems ! I have never written a line of 
poetry in my life!” I glanced at him, but said no 
more, knowing how shy poets are of their verse. Of 
course, I thought it was not true. The strange thing 
was that it was true. Till the war fell upon us and he 
volunteered for service, he had never written poetry. 
One of the few blessings of that war was that it gave 
his genius release. In the army he was released from 
other people’s books and could allow his own genius 
to fulfil itself. As to livelihood, he and his wife and 
children were then fairly secure. To a man of his 
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self-distrust and want of confidence, there was some 
advantage, too, in being under orders which admitted 
of no hesitation. The daemon of melancholy left him. 
The last time I saw him he was in uniform, calm, 
confident, and courageous of heart. The energy of his 
soul had found its line of excellence. He was writing 
or had already written those poems which after his 
death on the field were to give him a high place in the 
English literature which he knew and loved so well. 
If only he could have lived to realize the worth of his 
achievement, and the admiration it has received rather 
more than twenty years after all his passion of love for 
nature, and all the beauty of his thought and speech, 
had been scattered on the wind by an unconscious lump 
of iron which pierced into his Observation Post ! 

Since that loss to our literature and his personal 
friends, his reputation as a poet has vastly increased. 
If proof were wanted one could refer to the elaborate 
Bibliography of 104 pages added to Mr. Robert Eckert’s 
excellent Life (Dent, 1937), which also contains the 
best portrait (page 141). 


BARDDONIAETH 


POEM 
I 


ONCE BELOW A time, 

When my pinned-around-the-spirit 
Cut-to-measure flesh bit, 

Suit for a serial sum 

On the first of each hardship, 

My paid-for slaved-for own too late 
In love torn breeches and blistered jacket 
On the snapping rims of the ashpit, 
In grottoes I worked with birds, 
Spiked with a mastiff collar, 
Tasselled in cellar and snipping shop 
Or decked on a cloud swallower, 


Then swift from a bursting sea with bottlecork boats 
And out-of-perspective sailors, 

In common clay clothes disguised as scales, 

As a he-god’s paddling water skirts, 

I astounded the sitting tailors, 

I set back the clock faced tailors, 


Then, bushily swanked in bear wig and tails, 
Hopping hot leaved and feathered 

From the kangaroo foot of the earth, 

From the chill, silent centre 

Trailing the frost bitten cloth, 

Up through the lubber crust of Wales 

I rocketed to astonish 
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The flashing needle rock of squatters, 
The criers of Shabby and Shorten, 
The famous stitch droppers. 


II 


My silly suit, hardly yet suffered for, 
Around some coffin carrying 

Birdman or told ghost I hung. 

And the owl hood, the heel hider, 
Claw fold and hole for the rotten 
Head, deceived, I believed, my maker, 


The cloud perched tailors’ master with nerves for cotton. 
On the old seas from stories, thrashing my wings, 
Combing with antlers, Columbus on fire, 

I was pierced by the idol tailor’s eyes, 

Glared through shark mask and navigating head, 
Cold Nansen’s beak on a boat full of gongs, 


To the boy of common thread, 

The bright pretender, the ridiculous sea dandy 

With dry flesh and earth for adorning and bed. 

It was sweet to drown in the readymade handy water 
With my cherry capped dangler green as seaweed 
Summoning a child’s voice from a webfoot stone, 
Never never oh never to regret the bugle I wore 
On my cleaving arm as I blasted in a wave. 


Now shown and mostly bare I would lie down, 
Lie down, lie down and live 


As quiet as a bone. 
DYLAN THOMAS 
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FEVER 


I FELT THE universe with my fingers; and it was 
compounded of bone and sinew, like the naked 
loins of Theseus, the slayer, the young hero, 


And of softness, like petals, like pools of water 
glimmering between pine roots and birches when 
the moon is ripe for harvest, 


And of blood, like the roar of a torrent, a landslide, 


a battle, delirious weeping or the laughter of 
children. 


But it was night ; and the universe was grey like charred 
rafters, and like fungus pocked with red stars, like 
fever 

I took its stem and plucked the rain-swollen toadstool ; 
and ate it, tasting its bitterness in my mouth. 


Convulsed, I saw the stars reeling outside my window, 
the Sword flashing and the Plough wrecked in the 
branches, 

And through the barred grating I clamoured for relief ; 
for sunlight wrapped in an envelope, for a day’s 


dole ; 


And I signed my name on God’s register with quivering 
fingers. 


Oh my love! Why did I dream this dream in my bed ; 
feeling your nearness and the panting of your 
belly and the gentle murmuring of your breath, 
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Only to wake to the loneliness of the deserted and the 
agony of silence and the mockery of my desire’s 
trembling mirage ? 

Oh my love! 

who like the sunlight 

Can strike and blind and parch. 

ALUN LEWIS 


POEM 


EXCEPT FOR THE humpbacked phantoms of a sunset’s 
warriors 

emigrating in legions like the last men 

to a sombre desolation before pestilences and silent wars 

the exquisite smell of the moon is my staple pain. 


Out of the mystical cathedral on the hill 

stonily staring at the unenhancing 

fact of my presence, the love-sick swill 

angelic in their enjoyment: my brain beats like a wing. 


They walk like an earthquake through the azoic 

ranks dumb in a dead athanasy, 

and worldwards my face recalls the bloodless mask and 
Stoic 

unsinging, unweeping, unbowing, needlessly. 


And the old man is angered at my visions 

for they are neither of hell-fire nor dreams to forget ; 
and the young farmer sees nothing besides his cornlands 
quietly waving, as the lovely flexible people sway in the 


waves at night. 
PETER HELLINGS 
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SAWDDE 


WHEN I step thimble heeled at an end of day 
Sound of water Sawdde water pricks my ear, 

A spreading dynamo sheer over all stone 

Except for the round ribbed ones to wash it by. 


Never trunk of tree on a sunken “ twmpath” 

Met man or bill or hedging glove as I was there 

No smell no taste no speaking cold by people with a 
bell 


In the finished disc of moon could but resemble 


The next line open in wind tremble ; heart whole being 
Up the hillside moving as if tell-tale fingers 
Were uncoffined at some thread ; a mascot falls in love. 


What it is to have water running near one’s own house 
With eels in it—alone—real—a one-syllabled water 
language. 


Those town fellows have borrowed beetles in their 


! 
shoes | KEIDRYCH RHYS 


POEMS FOR LLEWELYN 


I 
STONY-LEG LISTENS, STRAIGHT above the cradle-post : 
Over the roof-tops I saw them in Seville. 
Asses heavy-laden stumbled to the water-trough, 
Stumbled to the font, and were still. 
Asses in dust-heat, beaten by the donkey-boy, 
Limped into the shadow of an orange-tree and stood 
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Tipping up the baskets and the coloured gipsy-children, 

Hot flies blazing on the hood. 

Kneel down, drink. The donkey-man was wicked, 

Thrashing with a flying whip all the coloured load, 

Cursing at the drinking-trough, spitting at the orange- 
tree, 

Lurching all along the road. 

Eaten by the hot flies, beaten by the donkey-man, 

Bruised by the panniers of wood, 

Seeing in reflection the flick of his tormentors, 

The ass at the water was good. 


II 


Stony-leg stretched, the wide wings sailing, 
Beautiful, white, visionary wings, 

In the cold dawn, the starlight failing, 
Fly, when the loud wave sings 

Such a song as may not be recalled 
Striking the drum, nor heard, 

Of manacled devils, goaded, galled, 

Gone with the Gadarene herd. 


II 


The Dalai Lama’s sacred skill: 

Now his voice is in the stream, 

His footprint sunk into the hill ; 

You were gathered in the seam 

That sewed the great man’s burial-shroud, 
Dropped by a swan’s or a heron’s bill 
Frightened by a sudden scream 

And gathered to the moving cloud. 


VERNON WATKINS 


BUDDUGOLIAETH ALAW JIM 
(Tue Vicrory oF ALaw Jim) 
By KATE ROBERTS 


THIS STORY WOULD never have been written had not 
Ann Morgan forestalled her husband and spoken first. 
That this might happen never occurred to Morgan as 
he ran, all eagerness, from the field where he had been 
watching the greyhounds racing, Alaw Jim at his heels. 
This day he need not be afraid to go home—thanks to 
Alaw Jim! He could put a ten-shilling note on the 
table for Ann to do as she liked with. And this would 
be justification for his having shirked his duties, his 
many odd jobs, throughout the week. More than all, 
Alaw Jim was beginning to pay for himself ! 

Even if he had not won the race to-day, thought 
Morgan, it was worth watching him speeding over the 
field, his head stretched forward, his skin tight over his 
tibs, and his movements as smooth as those of a boat 
skimming a river. But seeing his head outstretch all 
other straining heads at the finish had been almost too 
much for a man with an empty stomach, like Morgan. 
Now, as he walked homewards, he lived that moment 
over again, his heart once more bounded as it had done 
on the field. Running greyhounds, he thought, paid 
better than putting a shilling on a horse—even if it was 
with money won ona horse that he had bought the dog ! 
And, putting the question of money on one side, how 
much more pleasure there was in keeping a dog for 
racing. What real satisfaction was there in backing 
a horse you would never see running? When your 
shillings were lost, you could not curse at it, and when 
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it had won, and brought extra shillings to your pocket, 
you could not praise it for a good horse. So Morgan 
felt now, when he had a dog. Before it had been different. 
Then it was worth putting a shilling on a horse, even 
though it ran like a clucking hen, if there was a chance 
of it bringing an extra shilling to him at the end of the 
race. 

From the day on which he had first gambled on horses, 
Morgan had not ceased to hope that the riches of a 
Rockefeller would one day be his. Such a swing of 
fortune had come to others, why not to him? Ann was 
foolish not to see this; she grudged him a shilling on 
a horse each week, instead of nourishing in herself a 
hope kindred to his own. After all, what was a shilling, 
taken from the dole, if thereby there was a chance of 
doing away for ever with the necessity of doles ? 

Men were indeed fools. Morgan had long wearied 
of the unending talk in meetings of the unemployed, 
protesting against this thing and that, and no one very 
much better as an outcome of it all. Now that was 
a good point in a dog. He could not speak—and yet, 
his silence resulted in more money coming in than was 
gained by all the chatterings of councillors and would-be 
leaders of men ! 

The object of Morgan’s thoughts trotted along at his 
side, almost as silently as a cat, his paws lightly tapping 
the hard road. His owner, from long poverty, was 
sufficiently light in body himself, but his heel-less shoes 
scuffed on the pavement. A tight cap fitted on his 
head, and a muffler was wound around his throat, but 
he wore no top coat. He did not possess one. Neverthe- 
less, he was perfectly happy. It came into his mind to 
buy something to take home with him for tea. Ann and 
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Tomi would be pleased were he to do this. But it 
would break into the completeness of the ten-shilling 
note! He wanted Ann to realize fully the worth of 
Alaw Jim. 

* * * 

In number 364 Darwin Road, Ann and Tomi sat by 
the embers of a fire in the middle room. The room was 
overfull and smoky. Clean clothes that had been ironed 
hung from a wire line under the ceiling, and by the fire 
was a small bed. It was impossible to keep the place 
clean, since, now that they had let the parlour, this was 
their only living room. Tomi, who was beginning to 
recover from an inflammation of the lungs, was sitting 
on the bed, where, for weeks past, he had been lying 
between life and death. His face was a greyish white, 
patched with yellow. Tomi could not fathom his 
mother’s mood this afternoon. Ever since her talk with 
Mrs. Ifans, who lived in the parlour, as she went through 
to the back kitchen, his mother had said nothing to 
him; she had simply sat there by the fire, a hot, red 
spot in the middle of either cheek. Tomi understood 
little of anything these days. There were Mrs. Ifans and 
her husband living in the parlour, with the result that 
he no longer had the right to go in there and play hide 
and seek around the chairs. Not that he wanted to run 
about much at present ; he easily tired. The things he 
did want at times, now, were surprising. This afternoon, 
for instance, he badly wanted liver ; but, as he reflected, 
it would be better, perhaps, not to ask his mother, and 
she so odd, doing nothing except sitting there, staring 
into the fire. Mrs. Ifans the Parlour had had liver for 
dinner, and the scent of it cooking had been wafted into 
them in the middle room, from the back kitchen, as she 
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fried it. That was the worst of living in part of a house— 
they had to put up with each other’s “ smells”. Some- 
times it would be a lovely smell, thought Tomi, but at 
other times the contrary !_ However, to-day, the aroma 
of liver cooking at dinner-time had been tantalizingly 
delicious, and his stomach craved liver. There was 
cake, and, of course, Tomi was fond of cake. He liked 
nothing better than going with his mother to the shop, 
Y Polyn Melyn, on Friday nights, and seeing there a 
vast assortment, as it seemed to him, of cakes. And he 
liked best the cake which had a cream and jam filling. 
It was fivepence the pound ! But, somehow, its flavour, 
by tea-time on Sunday, was never so good as its 
appearance on the Friday night, and he had, by then, 
no more desire for it. He wanted liver. Perhaps his 
father would slip out to get some, when he returned 
home with Alaw Jim. 

And, with that, Tomi fell to thinking of the dog. 
To him, the history of Alaw Jim was one of the most 
complicated of mysteries. His father had said to him, 
before Christmas, that he would buy him a dog as 
a present, and from then on he had dreamed of a little 
dog that would be black and white, with curly hair and 
round eyes. He was utterly daunted when he saw the 
old dog come, thin and grey—with its narrow slits of 
eyes. A dog with such a long old tail would never be 
able to wag it convincingly, to look really pleased ! 
But little by little, Tomi and the dog became friends, 
and he even ventured to ask his father if he might name 
it “ Pero”’. His father had burst out laughing, saying : 
“Dost thee think its some bloomin’ sheepdog I’m 
going to run? Alaw Pero! my aunt! No, that would 
never do.”’ And he laughed again. Tomi had noticed 
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also that his mother never looked pleased when Jim was 
about. But, never mind, Tomi had grown to love Jim, 
though Jim followed his father everywhere. They had 
gone out, together, to-day after dinner, and were staying 
late. He wondered if, after all, he had better ask his 
mother about the liver. 

‘Mam, can I have some liver ?”’ 

His mother turned her gaze on him, wonderingly, 
unseeingly, then turned her head back to the fire; her 
lips moved, as though she spoke to herself. Answering 
Mrs. Ifans she was. It was no odds to Mrs. Ifans where 
she would buy the hat. Four years now since she had 
had a new one! And Ann had seen a pretty little hat 
in Mrs. Griffiths’ shop for 2s. 11d. Mrs. Griffiths’ shop 
was too dear to buy at ordinarily, but at sale times 
Mrs. Griffiths lowered her prices surprisingly and you 
might be sure of a bargain there. The same could not 
be said of the Argyle Stores, where prices were always 
cheap! When she remarked this to Mrs. Ifans the 
latter had smiled slyly and said: ‘‘ Well, there’s nice 
that you can afford to go to Mrs. Griffiths. But you are 
sure to be doing well now, with the dog and all—and 
after leaving the horses alone too!” And away she 
sped with her frying pan and the liver. 

“ How silly I was,’ Ann meditated to herself, ‘ not 
to have said that Morgan always lost more than he 
gained on the horses, and that we’ve had nothing from 
the dog up until now.”” But Ann was always one to think 
of things to say after it had all happened and was over. 
A real nuisance, she felt, having to have anyone in the 
house. But there ! they could not afford twelve shillings 
a week rent, and from the little extra she was getting for 
letting the rooms she was going to have a hat, before 
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the Means Test people knew about it and took the 
money from her! ‘That miserable Mrs. Ifans! The 
dog, indeed! Her anger against her tenant returned 
and then, later, it rested on Morgan. He would have 
to sell Alaw Jim, she determined, before anyone else 
started throwing it up to her that the dog was paying 
for her new hat. 

“T want liver, Mam 

Her anger against her husband increased as she heard 
the whimpering request. It would be far better if 
Morgan gave her the money he spent on the dog, to 
get a little nourishment for Tomi, so that he could 
strengthen, instead of him and the other children always 
having to do on bread and butter, bread and butter. 
She decided, suddenly, that she would get some liver 
with part of the money she had put by for the new hat. 
Mrs. Ifans would be pleased to see that she didn’t have 
the hat after all. And Ann, in this way, would set a 
seal on her sacrifice. 

As she put on her coat, she heard Morgan coming 
down at the back of the house, whistling, and petting 
Alaw Jim more than ever as he closed the door of the 
back kitchen. The look of happiness on Morgan’s face 
gave added flame to her wrath; and the look which 
Morgan saw on Ann’s face was sufficient to quench 
every spark of the excitement that had sped him home- 
wards, though almost dropping for want of food on the 
road to the town. 

“Thee and thy old dog !”’ were Ann’s first words, 
and before Morgan could collect himself to reply she 
went on: “ There is the crwtyn there crying for liver, 
and thee spending thy time and money on the old dog ! 
He can never strengthen on the food he is getting. And 
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there are the other children, out in the cold, scratching 
for coal in the old level and thee enjoying the races, 
and people throwing in my teeth that I am getting new 
clothes on the back of thy old dog !” 

At this moment a surprising thing happened. 
Suddenly, like a flash, it came to the mind of Morgan 
how he had won a prize for four verses To the Daisy, 
in a country eisteddfod, when he was eighteen years old. 
Years had gone by since then, and he had hardly ever 
thought of it. And to think, now, that it was his love 
for Ann which had inspired him to write those four 
verses ! His wife took his silence as a sign of shame, 
and of the justice of that which she said, and went on: 
“And look here! If thee don’t get rid of the old dog, 
Pll drown it myself !” 

On this, there was a mournful shriek from the 
direction of the bed. 

“You won’t, mam, you won’t! Say you won't 
drown Jim! You don’t want to drown Jim, do you? 
Do you, mam?” 

Morgan fled from the misery of it all. As he looked 
back he could see Tomi on his mother’s knee, his two 
arms about her neck, crying and praying: ‘“‘ Say you 
won't do it !”’ and she, consoling him, said: “ There, 
there, no, I won’t do it!” 

Two went to the top of the hill, one of them struck 
dumb with wondering how in the world he had ever 
compared his wife with the Daisy. And as his composure 
returned to him, he began to think of what he could 
have said to his wife. Meanwhile, his companion trotted 
silently by his side. 

There was hoar frost in the air, and a light mist over 
the country turned it into a pale grey. From the houses 
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he passed with climbing the hill came the scent of pig 
meat frying, and onions. After climbing awhile, he sat 
on a stone and turned his gaze westwards. The view 
before him was one to remember always. There was 
the sun, a great ball, the colour of an orange, its edges 
a darker red, and the grey sky a background to it. The 
hideous houses were hidden by the twilight. One by 
one the lights sprang out on the streets, and the houses 
and the valley, too, became lovely. 

A sudden shiver passed through Morgan and he rose 
to his feet. Peace had again entered his heart. He would 
go back down to the town with the dog, and would lay 
the ten shillings on the table in front of Ann, even if, 
afterwards, he had to run straight out again ! 


(Done into English by Walter Dowding) 


THE APPEETREE 
By GLYN JONES 


Two BRILLIANT HILLS stood on the coast, with the 
river swollen between them carefully swallowing the 
sea. Over the fields of one were spread the shadows 
of the clouds with the slow wind peeling at them, 
skinning slowly back off the grasses their dark membrane 
of shadow, but the sea-thorns were plastered flat and 
brown in a bush-crust against the round rock of the 
other, caking its bareness, although a red tree grew 
on the curve of its only field. A burning sun poured 
out of the sky on the thick liquid of the sea, and on 
the ripples of the eating river, and on the shorepool 
with its darn of groundwind, and on the seasand, and 
the timber, and the flesh. 

Down at the foot of the field-bearing hill stood a 
grey cottage. Three children lived there, and the eldest 
was called Sibli. She wore a bright blue dress, sleeveless, 
and fastened with gay buttons of scarlet bone; she had 
rock-black hair and blue eyes, she was tall and narrow, 
the sunlight hanging tiny cups of shadow under the 
little shallows of her breasts. She stood among the 
flowerbeds, the sharp sun pouring over her body, 
biting into her flesh like the sting of an acid as she 
watched the full sea flat beyond the garden with a dark 
flaw running the length of it, and the distant swimming 
arm of rock, and the few white-wearing clouds. She 
walked to Robyn’s little appletree and stood in its 
openwork of shadow looking for the infant fruit among 
the dark leaves. But she found nothing and through 
the branches she watched Trystan take a fish out of the 
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sea and pags it in through the window, and Robyn 
upstairs letting a thick lemon thread of wool in a curve 
down into the garden, brilliant against the grey roughness 
of the wall. And when her two brothers saw her searching 
they too came into the garden and helped her, the three 
children stood together under the tattered shadow of 
the tree, the black hair, the orange hair and the gold, 
gently pulling back the leaves, heedless of what the sun 
was writing in shadow upon them. 

Trystan wore tall boots and a black jersey, he floated 
his scarlet boat across the bay, and, having emptied 
them, spread his new and creamy nets upon the hillside 
grass to dry. He loved a night with a scholarly moon 
and a day with the soft sea flowering upon the stones. 
He wrote in a book for Sibli and for little Robyn who 
broke the water with his curlcap and his golden skin, 
or came down a tree with an egg in his mouth, or waited 
daily for the apple-packed tree to spread its curving 
blush. 

Saying “ Little boy with the bird’s name ”’, Sibli went 
back into the dim cottage to watch her baking bread. 
There, in the half-darkness, she saw with delight the 
rigid white arm of the sunlight, thrust in through the 
little window, kindling the red roses and the glistening 
lip of the glass jar on the sill. She took a heavy book 
like a block of gold with black covers off the table and 
placed it between the glass candlesticks on the mantel- 
piece and then she laid the table in blue for three. 

Soon Trystan and Robyn came in and sat by the 
table. When Sibli returned to the kitchen she carried 
an egg in each pocket of her dress and a plate of slices 
in her hand. She gave an egg to each of her brothers, 
and Robyn’s was dyed scarlet for his holiday and he 
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kissed Sibli for it. As the children ate the smell of 
baked bread was strong and sweet. Sibli went to the 
fire-place from time to time and knocked at the bottoms 
of her three loaves with her knuckles, listening to the 
voice of the bread and to the voice of Trystan reciting 
his poem to her. “‘ Listen to the wind in the village, 
Sibli,” he said. 
“Clouds go grey for snow or sleet, 

The gulls are blown about our street 

Where the lad I'd love to wed 

Paints his black boat black and red— 

I hope my mop of hair will lie 

Tidy till I’ve passed him by.” 

Sibli laughed at that, thinking of her lover. Then 
she put the loaves in a bag with a rope to it, and Trystan, 
seeing her do that, left the table smiling and took his 
bucketful of fish off the sill and poured it into his lidded 
basket. Robyn wanted a poem then and before he left 
the house Trystan said, imitating the children: 

“Tue Littte Boy: That’s the lonely wind 

That little one at the door, 
Crying to come in. 

Tue Littte Girt: What’s he crying for? 

Tue Litrte Boy: ‘The night is so dark and cold, 
And ah! he heard when we laughed : 
He has for company 
Only the dead and the daft!” 

Then loaded with his bread and fish he kissed his 
brother and sister and started off from the cottage for 
the city, hoping to sell what had been caught and made. 
Sibli and Robyn watched him go through the mob of 
flowers from the doorstep, and heard him shout back, 
because of his load, “I wish God had put a ring in my 
elbow.” He went out through the gate and up the hill, 
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waving to his brother and sister until he was out of 
sight. 

When he was gone Sibli and Robyn sat in the garden. 
Sibli looked round at the hills for the coming of her 
lover and Robyn made a long daisy-chain and hung it 
like a ribbon round and round the trunk and the branches 
of his little appletree. 

= * 

Trystan came back in the pitch darkness along the 
road to the cottage. The symbol of his mind after a 
day in the city burned like the blazing bush, the dark- 
endangering tree, sentient and unconsumed in bud and 
branch, the burnt birds tonguing its endured agony of 
fire. He longed for Sibli, to tell her of his suffering, 
the phoenix-torture of his mind. As he came into the 
garden in the pitch darkness the lamplight from the 
window shone upon the lonely appletree. But it did 
not seem a golden kitchen shine, it was greenish, a cold 
transparent citrous light filling up the room like a bitter 
liquid and gleaming out into the garden through the 
green panes like a chill liquor held before a candle 
flame. He stood and watched it in anguish, this evil 
light shining coldly on the little tree, burning it up in 
its icy fire, the acid glowing of the leaves, the chill 
smouldering of the puckered bark braided with its 
withered daisy-chain. He shivered before it, feeling the 
cold bandage of the wind about him, and lifting the 
latch he went into the kitchen. 

Sibli was sitting alone, a coat thrown over her 
shoulders for her bare arms, her breadfire out and 
Robyn’s clothes ungathered on the floor. The cottage 
was dim and comfortless. She sat staring at the lamp 
before her, her face white and her blue dress unbuttoned 
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at the neck, and when she saw her brother she lifted 
her head and said, ‘‘ Trystan, my lover is dead.” 

Trystan had been about to speak of the anguish he 
had himself borne out of the city, but when he heard 
her say this he stopped and leaned his back against the 
door. He stood and watched her, longing to be comforted 
by her as she sat at the table suffering, her elbows before 
her and her fingers sunk in the black runnels of her hair. 

“ Sibli, tell me about it,” said Trystan. 

“ All the afternoon I waited for him,” she answered 
in a colourless even voice, still staring at the lamp. 
“All the afternoon I wandered in the sun of the kind 
garden. I looked at the shadows but I did not know 
what time it was; I looked from the full-blooded petal 
and the long golden globe of the unbroken tulip, and 
my eyes went up again and again and gathered the 
roads strapped over the hills, awaiting his coming. I 
searched for the coming apple-blush in the cool-hearted 
tree, wondering when he would come. I went out at 
the water-gate and watched the tide swill its thin silks 
over the sand. I stood forgetful, remembering his body 
with delight and suffering, knowing how the ecstasy of 
love is short and its agony long. A bird dived into the 
back of the sea and I looked. I saw in the distance, at 
the place where the last tawn of the pointed sandbar 
always drowns, a small black figure, it might have been 
a dog or even a cormorant breaking like a black venus 
out of the water. I put my scarlet hand to my eyes. 
The figure seemed to stand up, it stood with its wings 
uplifted like a tree or a floating bird. I could tell it was 
a drowning man already wearing the water around his 
waist. There was no sound, out of my throat came no 
voice, only a gullscream. As I watched I could see the 
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flat tide rising, halving the small black figure with blue 
from the waist to the breast, from the breast to the 
shoulders. I turned my eyes away towards the disturbed 
feathers of the sea upon the water, and when I looked 
back again the silent arms were still held up like the 
frozen branches of a tree, black and motionless in the 
water as the tide lapped the chin of the severed head. 
Then the hair set and the stiff sloping arms, still rigid, 
disappeared quickly under the sea.” 

Trystan listened in agony, and then, seating himself 
by the cold hearth he dropped his head forward and 
the collapsed flame of his hair fell over his hands. He 
heard Sibli go on with her speaking, the steady anguish 
of her voice as she held her face close to the yellow 
lamplight. 

“My spirit ached, I heard the creak of the well-rope. 
I could not speak, my mouth was dust like the blackened 
flower-tongue, my eyes dry as the barren fingernail. 
And I saw my hands were orchards fruited with grief. 
I wished for thick darkness, for this day to drain like 
sand back into the sun, or for the bright hand of the 
rain around me. I saw the torn mouth of the poppy 
mouth my knee and the stumps of the fractured bridge 
sticking out of the sides of the hills. The waterbirds 
cried, the arum’s frosted gold was snapped, the lily-bell 
showed the bloodveins red in her aching throat. I was 
naked in a bleak island of spotted thistles and my heart 
was broken like a heart in a picture. I saw on the coasts 
a drowned body wrapped in red rock under the hawk- 
hang of my heart—Christ send a night angel to stand 
by my candle—and the sea was a vivid ruffan that 
roared over it, gathering his freckled shoulder into the 
rock. I turned for comfort to the friendly flowers and 
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saw only the nod and windy denial of the rose while 
the beech released her leaves upon me like a down of 
snow or tears. I was heavy, the yarn of gossamer bore 
down my heart. I saw my grave with the sea pouring 
into it, and the sun and the flowers and the stars. I prayed 
the homing angels to stay with me, to fill my arms in 
the coming darkness.” 

As she spoke Sibli’s breasts moved beneath her dress 
like the working of a yeast. When she had finished 
speaking the children sat in silence, heedless of the 
room around them and the night outside and the soft 
sea-thunder beginning to blow in over the water. At 
last Trystan got up and opened the large black book 
upon the table and started to write in it. The little nib 
went swiftly over the pages making a breathless sound. 

“ Trystan,” said Sibli at last, “‘ tell me quickly about 
our bread and fishes in the city—the thought of his 
mouth is like fire that first night with the air and the 
rain between us.” 

“T went up towards the city,” he told her. “ The 
trees moved round me, each standing in a separate pond 
of shadow. The thrush was heavy in the hedge. The 
blackbird hurried along the horizon. The poplar made 
its fuss and the little hawthorn was heavy with the 
milks of her bloom. A blue-eyed weed grew in the 
bank. The hills were pollened with the gold smudge 
of the ragwort. From the hilltop I saw the white moon 
blown on before me over the city, transparent, clad in 
her thinnest flesh. I saw the jaws of the city close round 
the bottoms of the hill. I saw the brick buildings under 
the moon, the cock and the arrows and the copper foxes 
leaping the domes, and the sun poured heavily into the 
city from the blue bubble of the sky.” 
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Sibli seemed not to hear him, her knuckles were 
white in her hair, but she said, “ It was a lovely morning, 
Trystan.”’ 

Then her brother looked down at his book and read 
by the lamplight what he had written there. 

“Where the roads forked for the city I found a man 
alone with a broken heart beneath the derision of 
branches. 

“< On the outskirts I saw the gay confetti of a crowd 
among the scarlet and the music and the twisted brass, 
and the dead lying in rows along the indifferent road- 
side. 

“¢T entered the primrose chasms of the city and saw 
the incurable disease called life. I saw the endless flesh 
flow over the pavements with its symbols, the imbecile 
with his thistle, the beggar’s violin-string, the black- 
bottomed cloud above the dwarf and the cripple, the 
lunatic guiding his shooting canoe. 

“¢T saw the multi-eyed bridge weep out the river 
from under her hard brows. I saw the sick girl drown 
unheeded in the city water, the phlegm-slide of her 
body. I saw the irony of the she-dwarf’s breasts. I saw 
the bitter man put his hand in his coat and finger his 
pride. I saw the queue hang out into the street like a 
measuring-tape for the doom of the city, and the skeleton 
in the sky. 

““<T saw the agony under forgotten grave-stones, and 
the cemetery tree eating the mourning child. I saw birth 
buried and the unearthing of death like treasure, the 
worm working at his thigh and the sovereign yellow in 
his teeth. 

“<¢T saw the great roots grab the rain. I passed the 
pearly turnstiles of the market place and saw the bunches 
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of snakes and the corners heavily catkinned with serpents. 
I heard from the stringcourse the chant of the bitter- 
speaking corbels, gold, coal, iron and diamonds. I saw 
the eyes of the changers scrape the facts off my face 
before they answered my question—and I knew the 
brutality of a smile. When I brought out my bread 
I saw the swallowed cornfields in the full belly of the 
few, and the army of beggars empty and carved out of 
driftwood. I found the blush rare as the winter bee, 
and commanded back to the heart. I saw the heartless 
tasker explain, an unheeded creature counter-speaking 
truth from his wrist, and the elbow-brained merchant 
unmoved at his life recounted to an audience of angels. 

‘¢T saw the martyr’s candle, and the fool who would 
seek out the springs of the whirlwind to destroy them 
with the truth slit out of his throat. 

‘“¢T saw the lights come out over the town like a 
uniform and the elastic reflections in the river, whose 
tide slid out smooth as the steel withdrawal of a blade. 
I returned in the dark through the crowds of fabulous 
faces gazing from the fairground at the crawl of the 
god-searching rockets. Around me were the flares and 
the steamy music and the coloured dragons. I saw the 
bare elbow and the blood ruby, the harelip and the 
thinskinned beauty covering the skull ’—I can’t go on, 
Sibli,” he said looking up. “I can’t go on. In m 
basket my fishes were serpents and my bread stones.” 

His eyes lost their tears upon the open page. 

* * * 


The brother and sister sat hand in hand before the 
lamp comforting one another, Trystan looking along 
the thin blade-edges of the twin flames, and Sibli seeing 
only the flat yellow side of the flame nearest to her. 
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From time to time they heard the pour and tumble of 
bs a ee and Trystan said, “‘ Sibli, turn out the 
ight.” 

The little appletree outside the window disappeared 
and the whole house and the garden were in darkness. 
The sky was as dark as the earth, the pit of darkness 
had been swung above their heads and over the world. 
Only down near the low water someone had set down 
his lantern to tie two ropes together, and the little bead 
of flame gleamed on the stones like a coppered star. 

But the noise of the thunder gathered upon the roof 
of the house. It was like the blowing of a big wind or 
the metal throb of a great struck pipe humming in the 
darkness. Then sometimes, with the house shaking, 
the children heard it drop heavily among the garden 
beds with the crackle of a cold star falling down. 

The children, sitting hand in hand, stared out into 
the darkness and saw for a moment the pale purple of 
the sky, the lightning flickering its purple wing along 
the edges of the sea or the curtain bottoms of the 
darkness blown back, letting in the outer brilliance 
above the dark horizon. 

Trystan could feel the blood full in Sibli’s hand. 
They sat close together because the lightning was 
ready to swing his flashing blade over their heads. 

Then of a sudden the earth heaved out of the heavy 
darkness as though out of black water, it burst up into 
the glare where the stringy lightning was playing with 
waved yellow, the world was a brief bubble dandled 
a moment in the daffodil brilliance of the flash flickering 
over it. The little light down by the water went out as 
though it had been kicked into the sea. The black trees 
leaped out of the garden to their full height and stood 
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for a moment palpable and violent in the brass and 
radiant ague of the sky. Then the whole world dropped 
suddenly like a stone out of the purple-yellow light and 
the darkness swallowed it down again. And the little 
lamp reappeared, it was to be seen once more boring 
its tiny red hole in the darkness. The children waited, 
and the crash came upon the shaking house, loud and 
heavy like the dropped burden of a big wave. 

“ Sibli, Sibli,”’ cried Robyn, “I’m on fire.” 

Sibli ran into the other room and carried Robyn 
shawled into the kitchen. On the edge of his nightmare 
grew a bare golden tree gleaming in the darkness and 
bearing large scarlet fruit. A boy and a bird shared the 
branches. The smooth gold put on leaves like candle- 
flames and the burning bird flew into Robyn’s breast. 

“ Sibli, Sibli,’ he screamed, “I’m on fire.” 

Then, as the brother and sister comforted the child, 
stroking his moneyed hair, the lightning dropped into 
the garden again, it spread its brilliant roots over the 
little appletree, it seemed to shake the loosened gold 
of its pulsing hair over the branches, and they received 
the burden with uplifted arms, the tree reached up and 
sucked at the fluid tresses, gulping the lightning eagerly 
out of the sky like a sucked poison. And then, after 
a silence, the crash of the thunder came, there was a 
loud crack as though a huge bone had broken, a long- 
drawn-out breaking noise as though one of the great 
bones of the night was cracking slowly from end to end, 
slowly splitting under some terrific pressure. 

The children clung together as the house trembled. 

“ Robyn’s tree won’t bear any more,” whispered 
Trystan. 


WILLIE’S MOTHER 
By HOWARD CLEWES 


PEOPLE WOULD Nop and say how do you do and good 
morning and lovely day, isn’t it, but she took no notice 
and hurried along with her shoes slapping the pavement 
and her breathing thick and brief. She did not look at 
the shops, she kept her eyes in front. 

She was early. It was not eleven when she got there. 
She stood against the street lamp in the sun and waited 
for the gates to open. Now and then a car went by or 
a tram and the people inside nodded all together at the 
points. The sun got in her eyes and made them water, 
it was so bright. You would have thought she was 
weeping quietly. 

At eleven the gates opened all right and they came 
out into the sun. The world was his, she heard the 
warders say, and he said good-bye, you could hear his 
voice. They were laughing now. He came towards 
her pulling on his cap and put his hands in his pockets 
in the way he always had, the laughter behind him and 
his shadow on the ground in front. It was Willie, no 
mistake. She went out to meet him. 

She looked up, he was so tall and big, and said: 

“ Willie boy.” 

Ah, it was lovely seeing him. She reached up and 
pulled him down and kissed him and said how lovely it 
was seeing him and put her hand through the crook of 
his arm and walked along with him looking up into his 
face. His head was black against the sun and the white 
sky. She had almost to run, he took such big strides. 

“Are yall right, Willie boy?” 
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He was all right, he said. 
“Did they treat y'all right ?”’ 


Sure they did. . 
“It’s lovely seeing y’, Willie.” She cried a little. 
In a minute she said: ‘‘ Willie. Willie, listen.” 


He did not speak. 

“ Willie, y’got to stop it now.” 

Five times they had caught him on the job and he 
had got to stop it. Next time it would be seven years 
he would get and it was hard on an old woman who 
dearly loved her son not to see him for so long. Maybe, 
she said, maybe she would never see him again if he did 
another job and got caught and put away for seven 
years, it was a powerful long time and she was an old 
woman now, remember. And anyway, it was such a 
pity, he was so big and strong. He was the biggest and 
strongest man in town. 

He did not speak. She said don’t walk so fast, Willie, 
she could scarcely keep up, but he walked ahead all the 
time. There were no lines on his face even now. It was 
round and fat and full, like a baby’s, and shone in the 
sun and his eyes were blue, very pale, almost white 
when he was mad at something. A big baby, always 
getting into trouble, that’s what he was, and he needed 
his mother to keep him out of trouble. But she was 
old. She went on saying it. She was old now and there 
was not much longer and he had got to stop it or else. 

“ Willie, y’ got to stop it, d’y’ hear ?” 

He spoke now. 

ay Cs) OVEN cee 

There was something, he said, he had to do. He 
spoke slowly, carefully, as if he had not used his voice 
for a long time. 
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mo es lovevirag 

There was a job he had to do. 

Her eyes widened a little and her mouth opened as 
she understood. 

“ Willie... ”’ She tugged at his arm. 

He had a job to do. 

“No...” She began to whimper. “No. Not 
another. Not another, Willie. Please, boy. Please, 
y got to stop it now.” 

He had a job to do. 

“'No...’? She cried helplessly all the time. 

He had been thinking, he said slowly. 

Nos 

His lips were moving. 

“No.” She could not think of anything else to say. 
“Not another job, Willie. No.” She was breathless. 
“ D’y’hear ? . . . not another. ... you’re not to... no, 
Willie... five times it is now.” 

Five times, he said. 

i lrcanit bear it. 

Five times, he said, he had been caught on the job. 
That was it, that was just it. Five times caught on the 
job, one after the other. 

EAA ena 

Somebody, he said, was talking. 

She looked up at him, no longer weeping. She 
cried: “No,” shaking her head all the time. ‘“ No.” 
Nobody was talking. “ No, there’s not.”’ 

He had been thinking. Quite a lot of thinking he 
had been doing in there. Five times the police had 
caught him on the job. It was not luck, that. Nor did 
he blunder. There was somebody talking, that was 
what it was. 
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He said there was somebody talking, nodding slowly 
to himself. 

(3 None 

He knew who it was. 

PNG, AEE 6 a5 

Julie, that’s who it was, too. 

“No!” She raised her voice suddenly. 

Julie. 

SS NGssShesavesCirimy Uleees.a 

Sure, she was his girl, yeh. 

“No. Willie, she wouldn’t do it. Nobody would, 
I tell y’. ’Tisn’t anybody talking.” 

He knew it was Julie. He knew because Presto had 
told him. Presto was in there now doing six months 
and Presto had told Willie she was another man’s girl 
now, he had seen them together pretty often. And at 
first Willie was angry because she was going with 
another man. But he thought about it. There was 
more than that. And then it came to him all right. 
Julie was talking. She had been going with another 
man all the time, even when Willie was out before, two 
years ago. Willie had told her about the job, always he 
told her, her and Ma, and she had talked to the police 
so that he was caught on the job and put away for a 
couple of years and she could go with the other man 
and there was nothing to worry about. She had done 
it before. Dear to God she had been doing it for years. 

Julie was talking, he said, that was who it was. 

But it was not Julie. It was Ma. Ma was talking. 
Ma talked because she loved her son dearly. He was 
her son, big and tall and strong, and it was a mother’s 
duty to protect her son and keep him out of mischief. 
So she talked. Every time he was going to do a job he 
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told her; she had a brain, she could plan well. They 
discussed it and got everything ready. Then she went 
to the police, and he was caught all right, caught with 
his hands full, and put away for a year or two. She was 
content and happy then. For in jail he was safe, safe 
and sound and well and no worry at all. He could not 
fight in there, nor get hurt nor anything. There was no 
mischief, no trouble he could get into in jail, they took 
care of him. But no sooner was he out than he was in 
danger again. He would not sit still. He would go out 
with the boys and maybe get drunk and start fighting 
and get hurt. She could not bear it. If only he would 
stay at home with his old Ma he would be all right and 
safe and fine. But no, he would go out and get into 
trouble. Always up to some mischief he was and there 
was no peace to be had. So she let him plan another 
job, helped him, and then went to the police and he 
was put away. She seldom saw him then, but he was 
all right. 

Now he knew. He knew there was somebody talking. 
He had got it into his silly head and nothing would get 
it out. And he thought it was Julie. There was nothing 
he could say, she could not tell him. She did not know 
what to do. 

But Willie went to see Julie. She was not alone when 
he got there. He could hear voices through the door. 
He went in. 

In a minute she pulled her kimono together, it was 
yellow and her hair was yellow and the colours rendered 
her eyes and face the more lifeless and faded and tired. 
She stood up and thrust back her hair. 

He told the man to get out. He was surprised how 
steady his voice was, very gentle. 

D 
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Julie whispered: “ Willie...” 

He said again, get out. 

Willies -nilididn ttknowarsr « 

He was out, he said, he came out this morning. And 
again ta the man, get out, very softly. 

“Better go,” she said. He got up in a minute and 
went out quietly. Willie watched him go. The woman 
did not take her eyes from his face and he did not 
speak, he was quiet and still, she would scream if he 
did not speak. For a long time he looked at her. 

“T got to have a bit o’ company,” she whispered : 
Ma leCOtLOse eee 

He did not move. She shrugged her shoulders and 
threw back the falling hair and sat down and put lipstick 
on her swollen lips, her hand was shaking. The kimono 
fell open and hung from her shoulders. 

There was plenty of time. He took her in his great 
arms. 

“Willie...” She began to cry a little. 

He said it was all right. 

“Oh, Willie.’ She leaned against him. “I didn’t 
know you were out. I been going crazy waiting, 
I couldn’t wait...” 

He was out now all right. 

Yes, it’s so nice, so nice.” 

Now he could kill her quite easily. There was plenty 
of time, though, and he would like to do it when 
he was angry, more angry than now. He would 
do it when he was mad, when she went to tell the 
police. 

He had a job to do, he said. 

She looked up at him. “ Willie.” 

He had to have money. 
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“No, Willie...’ Her hand went up to her mouth. 
“You just come out, Willie... .” 

Already he had planned it. 

“ No. Willie, listen to me, look at me.” She wrapped 
her arms round his neck. ‘“ Don’t do it, Willie, not 
another job, you'll get caught and they’ll put you away 
again and I can’t bear it, I can’t wait all that time, I got 
to haye itn 

She had been like this before, every time, he 
remembered it clearly. She was pretty clever. He 
watched her, as it were from a distance, curiously and 
smiling to himself. She was good. 

The bank, he said, by the Longshore Dock. He knew 
the layout well. 

She cried no and clung to him. 

“No don’t. Please don’t. I can’t bear to lose you 
again. Not again, I tell you. Willie, look at me. There’s 
nobody like you, no man like you in the whole town. 
Look, I belong to you, see? Only don’t do another 
job, don’t... No...TIl be good to you, I swear it, 
V’ll love you like you never been loved...’ She 
kissed him many times, his mouth and eyes and face, 
crying all the time, her tears wet on his face. He tasted 
the salt. 

She was good all right. 

Thursday, he said. On Thursday night he was going 
to break into the bank by the Longshore Dock at two 
in the morning. 

Her eyes widened. “It’s next but one to the police 
Station... 

That was just it. They would look pretty silly, they 
would never expect it. Right under their nose he 
would do it, you would see. 
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She tried to stop him, tried everything to stop him. 
He listened and watched and said nothing, and it drove 
her mad, the way he just listened. He would not talk, 
only about the job, the Longshore Bank. She wept 
and clung to him. And she grew angry at her own 
helplessness and his wooden silence and she went quiet 
and sullen. 

“ All right,” she said, “‘ go and do it then.” 

He said he would. 

“ You'll be caught.” 

He did not speak and she told him to get out. 

“Go on, get out.” 

She turned away and he went out slowly. 

Ma scarcely spoke when he told her. She made no 
attempt to stop him, she knew it was no good. He did 
not tell her he was going to catch Julie talking and see 
about it, he told her only that he was going to do a 
job by the Longshore dock. 

“JT wish you wouldn’t, Willie, I do wish you 
wouldn’t.”” There was nothing else she could say. 

He stayed in then, all the time, as she had always 
wanted. It was lovely. He sat in the chair with the 
firelight shining on his face and in his eyes and rocked 
himself to and fro and watched her ironing the wash 
she took in each week and folding the sheets under her 
chin. All day he sat there, for two days and did not 
go out. And on Thursday night when she had finished 
she sat opposite him and sewed and listened to the 
ticking clock and the chair creaking. He stood up at 
twelve. 

She stopped sewing and looked at him. 

“ Where are you going >?” 

He was going out, he said. 
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“Where to?” 

The job, he said, he had told her once. 

She said: “No, don’t go...” She began to cry 
silently, the tears running down the lines at the sides of 
her mouth. “ You'll get into trouble...” 

He had a job to do. 

“You'll be caught.” 

He pulled on his cap and went out and slammed the 
door and she could hear his footsteps going away down 
the street. She wept ceaselessly without a sound. 

It was pretty dark. There were no stars, no moon, 
it was a long way from one street lamp to the next. 
There was nobody about. He walked slowly; it was 
a long way and took a long time. 

There was an alley opposite the station, he knew it 
was there, narrow and dark. Garbage bins, empty, 
stood along the wall and he got down behind them so 
that he could see over the lids to the station door and 
the blue light above and the steps leading up to the 
door. A yellow light shone down on to the steps and 
the sidewalk. He waited. He got out the gun and saw 
that it was all right and levelled it, resting his arm 
against the wall. It began to rain, the drops pattering 
daintily on the lids of the empty garbage bins. He 
waited. 

Now and then there were footsteps and each time 
this was it and he raised the gun and looked along the 
sights at the door in the yellow light and each time it 
was nobody, somebody passing, a man drunk or a 
whore or a boy going home and he breathed and wiped 
his face and lowered the gun. The rain drummed on 


the lids of the garbage bins and a rat shuffled among 
the paper. 
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Far away a clock struck the quarters. He shifted his 
position. It struck one and there were footsteps coming 
down the street quickly. He waited till they drew near 
and raised the gun and looked along it and held his 
breath. A woman went across the sights, an old woman 
with a shawl over her head. She went on and he lowered 
the gun and wiped his eyes and let the breath out. He 
waited. And in a minute there were footsteps coming 
the other way very slowly and he raised the gun again 
and held his breath. 

The old woman stopped there with the gun on her, 
outside the police station, and he saw her look up at 
the blue light and look round, down the street. She 
went up the steps slowly into the yellow light and he 
saw who it was. 

He got up after a bit. He got up and put the gun in 
his pocket and went down the alley into the street. 

He went away from the town, down towards the 
docks. There was nobody about, the streets ran with 
water as it rained and the drains sang like mountain 
streams. He walked with his hands hanging loosely at 
his sides and his head down and the gun swinging in 
his pocket. For a long time he walked about the streets, 
anywhere, without knowing where he was. 

She heard him coming. It was very quiet. The fire 
stirred and the clock ticked drily. She stopped sewing 
and listened. The tears ran down her face all the time. 

The gun was in his hand hanging at his side. She 
looked at his face, his eyes were nearly white, and then 
at the gun and drew breath sharply. 

Wilke ea 

He closed the door and leaned back against it. 

“Willie... Willie...” 
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Her eyes widened and her mouth came open. 

e¢ No ! 93 

She screamed and struggled to her feet and he raised 
the gun and she shrank back to the wall and spread her 
hands against it and screamed. 

Willie !” 

He did not move now. 

Willie !...No!... they'll hang you, they’ll hang 
VOURLISn is. 

He fired two or three times and she slid down the 
wall. They’d hang him. She tried to speak. They’d 
hang him for sure. Dear to goodness, hanging was the 
only thing to keep him out of mischief. 


LET DOGS DELIGHT 
By GEORGE EWART EVANS 


THE FIRST TIME anyone heard about him was when 
young Danny Lewis came home from the mountain and 
said he’d been bitten by a big brown fox that could run 
as fast as a train. 

The kids had been up on the breast of Gilfach-Y- 
Rhyd, playing Indians among the rocks. Danny had 
jumped down from a big boulder nearly on top of this 
fox. Curled up it was, asleep in the sun. It took one 
bite at him and was away along the path towards Craig- 
Yr-Hesg, as quick as a moment. 

There was no mistake about the bite—the teeth had 
gone right into the kid’s forearm—but down in 
Pontygwaith they were not too sure about the fox. 
They hadn’t seen a fox around the Gilfach in years ; 
not since Jenkins the Farm had taken to shooting them. 

It was Wil Hughes Flagons who really noticed him 
first. Just below Craig-Yr-Hesg Farm there’s a fairly 
level shelf of ground bitten into the side of the mountain. 
Wil Flagons was up there one Sunday morning sitting 
against a rock. He had his greyhound bitch, the famous 
Tonypandy Annie, with him, and while he was nearly 
dozing off after reading the newspaper, the bitch suddenly 
tugged at the lead and started barking and kicking up 
no end ofashindy. Flagons looked up and saw what was 
worrying her. 

About two hundred yards away was a big brown grey- 
hound, poking around among the rocks. When the dog 
heard Annie barking, he turned round sharply, cocking 
up his head, like a gossip. And what a head ! It was as 
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smooth-lined and well-cut as a snake’s. The dog held it 
high, but as soon as he saw Flagons, down it went and 
he was off towards Craig-Yr-Hesg, up past the quarry 
on to the moorland. 

One glance at the dog in action and Wil Flagons knew 
he was a right ’un. The dog moved like a champion, 
taking the rocks and the sheep-wall like a bird; like a 
fairy ; like no milgi that’s been in this valley. 

A quarter of an hour later the bitch spotted the dog 
again, right up on top, on the moorland. He was basking 
quiet in the sun. Flagons stopped, slipped the lead off 
her collar, and said to her very gentle, like he did before 
races: After him, gel ! 

When the dog saw the famous Annie blazing towards 
him, he just cocked up his head and looked interested. 
But just as he got up to meet her, he saw Flagons standing 
with the lead in his hand, away in the background. 
Without as much as a sniff for Annie, the dog turned, 
and was off in the opposite direction like the wind. 
And Annie, thinking it was all a bit of sport, went full 
pelt after him. 

Now Wil Flagons has got a few middling words 
handy when he’s surprised. He must have used them 
all when he saw what happened to his famous Annie 
when she went after the big greyhound. He couldn’t 
believe his eyes. The dog was leaving her standing, and 
before they were halfway across the bit of moorland 
he was as distant from Annie as a rich relation. Tony- 
pandy Annie, mind you, who was meeting all comers 
and was live fire on the skin of the bookmakers. 

Flagons really thought he had the nystagmus when 
he saw it. He went home after he’d collected the bitch, 
and he got so worried, trying to think whose dog it was, 
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he couldn’t get to sleep. He thought once it may be 
Twm Aberdare’s dog that had got loose; but Twm’s 
dog couldn’t raise a gallop, leave alone make Annie 
look like a lap-dog. He had to give it up and he dropped 
off to sleep dreaming he was riding down to the sea 
on the back of the big greyhound. 

Next day he went round all the pubs in Pontygwaith 
asking questions ; but when he started to talk about the 
dog on the mountain the blokes didn’t take him serious, 
thinking he was on the cadge for a pint ; so he was none 
the wiser at the end of it. 

But after a week or two, one thing was sure : the grey- 
hound was as wild as the bracken. No one came to 
claim him, though even if they did they couldn’t get 
within a quarter of a mile of him to catch him. As soon 
as he saw anyone coming he’d look furtive over his 
shoulder and slink away into the thick ferns, as smooth 
as a fox. 

He must have hated humans like poison. He wouldn’t 
wait for the sight nor the smell of them. The last one 
he came up against must have treated him like nothing 
you'd care to tell about. The dog had been beaten 
till there was no trust left in him. Wil Flagons could 
see that plain enough, but he couldn’t forget how quick 
the dog was and he would have given one of his eyes 
to catch him. 

Whenever he got a chance he used to be up on the 
mountain, watching the dog move about. One evening 
he borrowed a spying-glass and went looking for him 
special. He found him, as usual, up by the Big Rock, 
and he spent half an hour watching him, sizing him 
up; his shoulders and the strong curve of his body. 
Suddenly it struck him that the dog was wearing a 
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collar. Then it came to him in a flash. He shut up his 
spying-glass and off he went for home, with Tonypandy 
Annie trotting along behind. Catch him. I’ll catch him, 
said Flagons, and then for some fun, Annie gel. 

First he looked up Dai Banana, who lived next-but- 
two, and asked him for a loan of his terrier. Now Dai 
Banana was proud of the terrier, which was a champion 
ratter, notwithstanding he had about four breeds of dog 
in him, and Dai wouldn’t hear about lending him to 
Flagons until he knew what all the fun was going to be 
about. So he had to let Dai into his secret. 

Now it was his idea to train Annie to grab the wild 
dog by the collar when they were playing together on 
the mountain. Then Annie would hold him until they 
came up to get him proper. After a few grunts and 
grumbles, Dai Banana agreed to lend his terrier for 
Annie to practise on, on condition, of course, that 
Flagons would pass on a handful or two of the clover 
when the wild one would be winning all the races he 
was talking about. 

So the both of them started to train the bitch to do 
the collaring act. And that was the easiest part of the 
business ; for Annie was as knowing as they make ’em. 
Flagons had nursed her like a baby and she knew the 
lift of his little finger. She went at it, natural as walking, 
and Dai Banana’s terrier had a rough time at the 
rehearsals ; though show fight he did at first and raised 
hell till they calmed him. 

Well it all went on fine, and after a week Flagons 
thought Annie knew enough to have a cut at the wild 
greyhound. So he and Banana took her up the Gilfach 
one evening just before dusk and hid with her behind 


the sheep-wall. 
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After a bit the greyhound came down and Annie acted 
her part as cunning as a monkey. The wild one seemed 
proper tamed at the sight of her. He pranced around, 
rubbing his flank against her and raising his head, really 
friendly. Then Annie, quick as lightning, turned and 
did her act; did it to perfection. She got his collar 
all right ; there was no mistake about that ; but then— 
well, Annie herself didn’t know what happened just 
then. No sooner had the dog felt the pull on his collar 
after the quick turn of the bitch than he stiffened his 
neck, and with a sharp twist of his head and his shoulders 
he sent Annie and the collar flying, ten yards away, into 
the bracken; and before you could say Jawl the dog 
was a brown bullet streaking across the moorland. Annie, 
with tail between her legs, and looking like nobody’s 
bitch at all, brought the broken collar back and dropped 
it near Flagons’ feet. He found the name of a bloke— 
a bad number from the next valley—written plain upon 
the brass part of it. 

Well, if it had been anyone else bar Wil Flagons 
he’d have left the dog quiet on the mountain after this 
bit of business, but being Flagons you couldn’t expect 
him to put all his hopes in his Annie after he’d seen the 
wild one’s paces. One thing the wild life had done to the 
dog for sure; it had made yards faster than any Mick 
of a milgi Flagons had ever seen come after a live hare 
or a rabbit-skin. 

Anyhow, the greyhound was on the mountain for 
another month, with Flagons tickling his brains to 
think out another scheme to nab him; and when the 
winter was coming on and there was less chance of him 
picking anything up about, the women in Top-Row— 
the houses that have crawled half-way up the side of the 
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mountain—were putting bones and scraps outside their 
back-door in the evening. The greyhound would 
come down regular after dark to collect them. 

Now Flagons’ house was in the Top Row, just handy ; 
so it was natural he got the idea of putting bones and 
scraps of meat just inside of the gate at the top of the 
garden, and trying to nab the dog when he came inside 
to get them. 

For a week Flagons was lurking about the top of his 
garden after dark, with enough bones to start a factory. 
But he never got his hand near the wild greyhound. 
He saw him one night, though the dog was away before 
he could make one step towards him. 

But Flagons was a trier, and especially where he 
could smell out a bit of money ; he’d as much patience 
as a blind spider then. So, although he had failed twice 
to get the dog, he made up his mind to have another 
shot at him; three tries for a Taffy, Annie fach, he said 
one afternoon as he brought the bitch down from a canter 
on the mountain: We'll catch him this time. He had 
one more trick left in his bag; Tonypandy Annie 
herself ; an old one, maybe, but the very last. 

About this time Annie was not saying no to a bit of 
courting, and he was sure that if he tied her up inside 
the shed, with the door open, she would bring the dog ; 
if he was within five miles of Top-Row and had any 
blood in him at all. 

And, fair-play to Annie, fetch him she did. On the 
second night, Flagons, keeping watch alongside a bottle 
of something, saw the wild dog slink into the shed. It 
was him right enough; he saw him plain in the bit of 
light he’d left shine on purpose through the back kitchen 
window. Annie’s come-hither had brought him. 
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Now, although he was aching to run up to the shed, 
Flagons had enough sense to keep to his hiding place 
for that night, because he knew he’d have to go slow 
and be middling cunning to shut the door on the right 
side of the greyhound. So he waited and saw him slide 
out silent like a shadow on the mountain. 

Next day he made a sort of contraption on the door 
of the shed, with a cord leading down to his hiding place, 
so that when he pulled the cord the door would shut 
with a bang, and stay shut. Proper handy with his wits 
was Wil Flagons when something pricked him enough 
to use them. 

Waiting that night for the dog to come down, he was 
as excited as the time his Annie won the Hundred 
Pounds and Silver Challenge Bowl. He’d made sure 
of him this time, and before the dog did actually come 
through the gate Flagons had spent at least a couple of 
hundred of the winnings. 

The dog came through the gate the same as the night 
before; very slow and wary; but as soon as he was 
through he slid into the shed, quick, without a glance 
to the side of him. 

Flagons held his breath and Annie stopped short in 
her whimpering. The dog was inside. He waited for a 
few moments to make sure, then he pulled the cord, and 
the door of the shed shut with a bang. Then there was 
a snarl and a loud barking. 

As he ran up the path, lighting his torch as he went, 
Flagons could see his picture in the papers, holding the 
dog. The Year’s Champion: Beat All Comers... 
He slipped inside the shed. There was Annie in one 
corner, real frightened, wishing, no doubt, she was 
somebody else; opposite was the wild greyhound, 
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staring at Flagons enough to burn him. But he made 
no move to get the dog ; he just knelt down and started 
talking. 

Now they say that Wil Flagons had such a way with 
dogs that he could put his hand out to the fiercest after 
a bit of talking ; and he’d won a few bets over this and 
never once been bitten. But the more he talked this 
time the more the wild dog blazed hate and his soft 
words snarling back at him. And when at last he did 
stretch his hand out, very gentle, the dog sprang, and 
with a savage snap at his hand jumped clean over his 
shoulder. Bang went the dog against the door, and 
down came the contraption, and he was clear away on to 
the mountain. 

It all came out down in the surgery the next morning, 
when Wil had three stitches in the back of his hand, and 
a bit of strong advice from the old doctor. 

Well, weighing everything up, it wasn’t surprising 
that Wil went bitter against the wild greyhound; it 
was only natural. He swore something horrible when 
anyone mentioned him after that. The dog, he said, 
was a wrong ’un, with no more worth in him than his 
looks. 

But one morning a few weeks latey he rolled into the 
bar of the Ffynon; proper up in the air with excite- 
ment; Annie was going to have pups; he knew it all 
along ; it didn’t matter a button that he hadn’t caught 
the wild greyhound ; it didn’t matter he had gone to 
all that trouble; had a gammy hand and lost three 
weeks’ work in the bargain; Annie was going to have 
pups and the wild dog was the father of them ; and if 
the pups didn’t turn out to be the fastest things on four 
legs he’d swear he’d go in for rabbit-breeding. 
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Proper elated was Wil before the bitch had her pups. 
He had a good few names, like Brown Streak and 
Treharris Trailer, stored up ready, and even started 
to build a place to keep them. But one morning he woke 
up to find the famous Annie mothering the queerest set 
of mongrels that had ever been together in a sugar-box. 
There was a bit of Dai Banana’s terrier in just every one 
of them. 

Only one man ever mentioned the wild greyhound to 
Wil Flagons after that; and he was a johnny from 
away, and since nobody had ever told him, he couldn’t 
know any better. 


THE THEATRE IN WALES 
By KEN ETHERIDGE 


WHAT WE WANT in Wales is a theatre. The people of 
Thespis are not likely to perish from lack of vision, but 
for want of bricks and mortar. Everywhere there is 
feverish dramatic activity ; every village and town have 
their drama-groups, and our productions range from 
Shakespeare to modern comedy and Tchekov. The 
more wealthy Societies have their own rehearsal-rooms ; 
others, less fortunate, hire vestries or schoolrooms, or 
rehearse in their own kitchens. With the exception of 
the Little Theatres (Swansea and Trecynon are among 
the oldest) there is no permanent theatre available to 
work in and experiment. 

Which leads me back to my first sentence. So seldom 
has the amateur a chance to work in a well-equipped 
theatre. And the Welsh Theatre is mostly in the hands 
of the amateurs, if we use that word in the better sense 
of those who love the art in which they dabble, and 
they are at the mercy of existing conditions in the 
halls they find. Of course, the company can provide 
its own equipment, but this is a well-nigh hopeless 
task, when stages vary from that of a gas-lit village hall 
to a modern cinema. The miner’s welfare scheme has 
given us halls in every town, but, alas, they are nearly 
always cinemas for five days of the week and are usually 
very badly-equipped for stage-plays. You may find 
a drawing-room set in the grand old tradition (I recently 
found one with all the furniture and ornaments painted 
on the wall !), or a back-cloth sometimes described as 
“woodland” or “garden” or just a “ back-cloth”, 
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and a row or two of white floats, and that is about 
all. 

So the theatre is technically little beyond the early 
days of the travelling interlude-players, who hired a 
cart in the market-place, and performed on that, with 
all their costumes and properties in a box underneath. 
Magnify that picture a little to include the modern 
adjuncts of make-up, costume, and some spot-lights or 
curtains, and you have very little to shout about for the 
twentieth century. 

Our national movements are doing very little in the 
matter. The Eisteddfod is still inclined to doubt the 
popularity of the drama (or is it afraid the thunder 
is being stolen from the gods of the platform ?). 
Competitions are held, but very little provision is 
made for the companies. Any local hall will do. Some- 
times there is an excellent theatre available, as at Cardiff 
two years ago. At other times the players are not so 
lucky. There was a company at Denbigh last August, 
which was obliged to invent a kitchen window with 
brown paper and grease-paint, because the stage setting 
provided no such thing! And this “ Window” was 
afterwards gratefully bagged by the company performing 
on the following evening. Imagine a football team 
arriving at the field and finding no goal-posts there ! 
Even a straw like this shows which way the wind 
blows, and too often a straw in the theatre can break 
the camel’s back, especially when it is not a very strong 
camel. 

One hears too, of the Welsh National Theatre, with 
its headquarters in Llangollen. Much may come of it, 
as a strong company of Welsh players is being trained, 
and a repertory of plays with Welsh themes is being 
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collected. Let us hope this theatre may be truly national 
in aims and achievement, embracing both languages. 
One awaits with interest the growth of the movement, 
as it has the germ of an authentic Welsh Theatre. 
But where is the National Theatre to be? Surely not 
parked away in the thinly-populated north? May some 
kind patron endow a theatre in some centre of population, 
where the blood may flow into the veins, and the 
audiences help its growth with the contribution of 
money and criticism and applause. 

So far, it is the Little Theatres and allied groups 
that have contributed mostly to the living theatre. 
In Swansea, Mr. Thomas Taig has provided a catholic 
and also experimental bill of fare, something on the 
recipe of one Shakespeare, one Russian, one Shaw, 
and one other modern play every year, the pieces being 
produced to run for a fortnight each. This list is 
sometimes modified to include more than one classic 
or modern play, sometimes a new one by Jack Jones. 
There is also the Swansea Cymrodorion Society, who 
present a week of new Welsh plays at the Grand Theatre 
every year. Last time there was one revival, owing to 
the scarcity of new plays. Let us hope that this year 
may bring forth an addition to Welsh drama. 

We have oncoming writers, who deserve a theatre. 
There is a growing list of genuine Welsh plays which 
are technically far in advance of the early efforts. When 
one remembers a typical drama of twenty years ago, 
such as the popular Ferch 0 Cefn Ydfa (The Maid of 
Cefn Ydfa) with its dozen changes of scene, or Aeres 
Maesyfelyn (The Heiress of Maesyfelyn) with its twenty- 
six curtains—it is somewhat of an achievement to put 
the action into three acts, all in one setting !_ The best 
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of the new writers is no doubt Ieuan Griffith, who has 
three plays to his credit, which reveal a mordant wit 
and a lively pen to catch the different types of Welsh 
character. His first play Dirgel Ffyrdd (Hidden Ways) 
is a merry showdown of the canvassing ramp, whicu 
corrupts the educational appointments in many parts of 
Wales. One is not likely to forget the scene where the 
worthy Councillor is blackmailed into sending a girl 
to college and paying all expenses, because somebody 
remembers he was once caught stealing ducks. The 
whip of the old Interludes is again brandished in another 
comedy Yr Oruchwyliaeth Newydd (The New Dispensa- 
tion), which reveals the clash between the old and the 
new. The patriarch and deacon, typifying the old 
generation, is sole trustee of a piece of land owned by 
his chapel. This is sought by the local business-men 
to provide a greyhound racing track and other modern 
amusements. He tries to keep staunch to his ideals, 
and finally has to yield for the happiness of the family, 
when the son gets into a scrape and the old man’s 
sacrifice is demanded as an alternative to sending the 
boy to prison. 

The third play Dau Dylwyth (Two Families) is a 
love-tragedy in a modern farm-setting. A feud between 
two families has waged for many years, and the boy 
and girl lovers are caught in this relentless and swiftly- 
moving current of hatred. The love-affair is discovered, 
just as the head of the family gets a chance to avenge 
himself on his rivals, and the girl, Olwen, is accidentally 
shot in the course of a quarrel between the men. Then 
the old servant arrives with a telegram to say that she 
has passed brilliantly in her examinations. It is an 
unforgettable curtain, as he stands, the ironic telegram 
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in his hand, trying to realize that Olwen is no longer 
with them. 

To conclude about Ieuan Griffith, one may say that 
his work is a definite contribution to the theatre. 
Although the plays are sometimes marred by too 
much preachifying (shades of the Revival?) and the 
action does not always seem coherent, there is a vividness 
and sincerity about his work which is very welcome. 

In English, Jack Jones’s contributions are outstanding 
for virility and shrewd observation of the Rhondda 
types, which must not be taken as representative of all 
the Welsh. As pieces of theatre-craft, the plays are not 
so hot, possibly because they were first conceived as 
novels, and a good deal of stitching and stretching is 
necessary to fit the stories to the footlights’ traffic. 
Land of My Fathers and Rhondda Roundabout need no 
describing. Touching, as they do, the modern ills that 
flesh is heir to, they have genuine strength and reality, 
but the multiplicity of scene and the frequent dropping 
into bathos (perhaps because of faulty technique), are 
inclined to spoil the total effect. Big Mog, and Lem, 
and Marged of the sharp tongue, we cannot forget as 
characters, but you can ask me again what part they 
played in the stories. What plot there is, is as difficult 
to define as the taste of a strong cocktail—but it is a 
cocktail we are thankful for in the Welsh Theatre. 
His latest play Bidden to the Feast, produced at Swansea 
last year, is remarkable for its experimental nature, 
introducing the chorus and the commentators outside 
the scene. With my own The Folly of Seithenyn, the 
chorus is used with effect for the first time on the 
Welsh Stage. 

Other writers one might mention are Eynon Evans 
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of Caerphilly and myself. Eynon Evans has Codéler’s 
Wax, a comedy, and a few short plays to his credit. 
My own contributions include about a dozen short 
plays of modern mining life (Underground, The Lamp, 
Bread Alone), and costume pieces based on legend 
(Atlantis, Branwen, Rhiannon), which I have performed 
in South Wales with my own Cymric Players. My own 
experience is that producers are usually shy of trying 
out new work. 

What other inducement is there to write a play in 
English or Welsh? True, there is the competition of 
the National Eisteddfod, which offers fifty or thirty 
pounds for a new play, and as often as not awards half 
or none of the prize because the adjudicators deem it is 
not worthy (adjudicators who could not write a play 
to save their lives). Then there may be a slim chance 
of the play being produced by some drama group of 
enterprise. There is no supply without demand, and 
it is false and futile logic to hope that a playwright 
will be born perfectly equipped into the theatre. Let 
him have his training. There may be a lot of geese— 
but is it not worth the gamble if a swan comes forth 
some day? 

What a pity old Twm o’r Nant gave up play-writing 
at the end of the eighteenth century ! In the full tide 
of the Revival, he saw the light and relinquished beer 
and plays, all at one go. No doubt the Revival did a 
lot of good in those hard-drinking times, but we could 
ill afford a century of darkness in the theatre—nay, 
more than a century, for we have had to start again 
from the beginning, nursing this orphan of the arts on 
the skim milk of parochialism and doubt. We have 
actors—and they go to England to earn their bread- 
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and-butter : Emlyn Williams, Edith Evans, Ivor Novello, 
Lewis Casson, Gwen Ffrancon Davies, Ronald Evans 
and Dilys Davies. What a galaxy! And not one in 
the Welsh sky, save when their orbit is brought near 
by some infrequent tour. 

And we have writers, who are usually, like myself, 
unable to devote their time to a non-existent theatre, 
because they, too, must earn their bread-and-butter. 
When shall we have a national movement in the theatre, 
to collect these scattered riches, before they are dispersed 
to all four corners of the earth, enriching some foreign 
soil with their Cymric gift, and leaving us here all the 
poorer and more hungry still ° 


ADOLYGIADAU 


TRADITION AND ROMANTICISM. B. IFOR 
Evans. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


THIS KEENLY-ARGUED little book starts with a 
controversial statement which the author offers as 
fact. “‘ Modern poetry has made a break with the past.” 
There is, he asserts, a tradition of English poetry, a 
tradition of compromise between elements which we 
may vaguely. but satisfactorily define as “ classical ”’ 
and “romantic’’, and now, for the first time, it has 
been wantonly broken. The signs are Mr. Eliot’s 
poetic tramplings on past magnificence, and the crowd 
of critics, controversialists, political ideologists and 
poetasters who for their different reasons (and interests) 
decry one form of poetical excellence because it is not 
another. But I believe the evidence he very fairly 
brings forward in Chapter XIII disposes of his argument 
about Mr. Eliot (the criticism, the verse plays, the 
new mythology and its annotation, the search for 
belief); and as for the others, while I agree that “at 
no time can we less afford to destroy for the sake of 
a critical formula, or a political creed, what we have 
inherited”, the danger to literature is small. It is 
distressing to the faithful to see small men mishandling 
the relics of great ones, to see sectionalism in literature 
prized by some higher than catholicity, but for comfort 
there is always Bentley’s frightening dictum: ‘No 
man was ever written down but by himself.” 

After a brief discussion of the terms “ classical ” 
and “romantic”, Professor Evans proceeds to a rapid 
examination of those poets, from Chaucer to Yeats, 
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who have most modified the conception of poetry. 
There are three ideas constantly before the reader: 
the tradition of compromise, the problem of belief 
and the need for a mythology, and the poet’s increasing 
difficulty of adjustment in the face of a scientific 
interpretation of the universe, the rise of an urban 
industrialism, the diffusion of a bread-and-butter 
education, and the domination of other literary forms, 
more particularly the novel. Despite his realism Chaucer 
did not reject sentiment; Shakespeare’s manifold 
achievement renders meaningless in English the segrega- 
tion of “ classical’ and ‘‘ romantic”; Milton with his 
Satan, Shelley with his Prometheus, Keats with Hyperion, 
Wordsworth and Yeats (to name but a few from 
Professor Evans’s list) show this compromise. While 
making allowance for the changes in the nature of 
poetry that arise from changes in mental environment 
and social circumstance, the author argues that this 
tradition of compromise should prevent talk of 
“schools”? in English literature. Under the second 
head come many interesting suggestions how poets 
at different times tried to overcome the problem of 
belief and the need for a new mythology. Spenser’s 
conception of a national epic to the glory of God and 
Queen is now clear enough; Dryden talked of the 
Christian epic which Langland and Milton attempted ; 
Pope had society and satire, Thomson turned to nature ; 
Wordsworth looked to himself and Arnold to the 
classics, like Orpheus to the shade of his wife; and 
in our own day there are the examples of Yeats and 
Eliot and Joyce. 

The book, it will be seen, is stimulating and corrective. 
It is very well documented and unusually compact. 
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The main theme, the tradition of compromise, is 
established, and might have been continued to the 
1930's. The development of such a thesis in a book 
of this size, though, gives the impression that Professor 
Evans has used a plane over the knots and lumps of 
what are, on any count, easily defined periods of 
literature. 
Gwyn JONES 


WELSH LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Sir LEONARD TWISTON DAVIES and AVERIL EDWARDS. 
Illustrated. Country Life. 15s. 


WALES, A HUNDRED years later in the social changes 
which England saw in the eighteenth century, has retained 
her subtle and essential individuality even to-day. If 
she is still in the twentieth century little understood 
by the English, how little was known of her in the 
eighteenth—and how little do we know of what Welsh 
life was like then ! “ The English tourist scarcely knew 
Wales” and inside the country, “ literature was chiefly 
devoted to religious subjects; no Welsh novelist nor 
essayist existed ... in summarizing material for a 
survey of Welsh life, absence of any contemporary 
fiction is a noticeable lacuna.’ Nevertheless, the authors 
of this book do very well, with such figures as Twm 
o'r Nant, and the grand character Iolo Moganwg, who 
sailed to America to discover a tribe of Welsh Indians 
and did actually find the ruins of an old fort of which 
the mortar was the same as that used in the old castles of 
Wales. There is less, however, of literature than there 
is of industry (20 pages less). However, there is nothing 
on music, the authors feeling it “a highly specialized 
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subject requiring a technical skill which neither of them 
possesses *’ ; architecture, furniture, and decoration are 
dealt with in a chapter of seventeen pages, and sixteen 
seems to me a poor allowance for folk-lore. That sub- 
ject alone would have given us a more vivid picture of 
eighteenth-century Wales than any number of facts. 
But if one does sigh for treatment a little more imagina- 
tive, one can at least ask, of what other country of 
Western Europe in the eighteenth century could sixty 
pages be given to religion and education ? The propor- 
tions here are right. The authors are right, too, in their 
reminder that Wales was “one of the last strongholds 
of the Catholic faith in these islands ’’, and their taste in 
illustrations is apt. Though the book lacks that final 
touch which would have made it a living whole, though 
it is more research than recreation, it is both wide and 
deep in interest and the authors deserve unstinted thanks 
for a labour which was clearly not undertaken without 
love. 
ROBERT WILLIAMS 


TUDOR TRANSLATIONS. An Anthology chosen 
by His Honour JupGE CLEMENTS. Blackwell. 125. 6d. 


AN ANTHOLOGY oF Tudor prose translations might 
well be one of the noblest in the language. The variety 
and excellence of the original authors, the free genius 
of the translators, and the particular glory of the 
contemporary tongue produced between Lord Berners’ 
version of Froissartin 1525 and Lodge’s Seneca in 1614— 
two score books of extreme interest and not less than 
a dozen masterpieces. Correctness was to come later : 
Langhorne for North, Cotton for Florio, and Johnes 
for Berners. Patience and scholarship took the place 
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of paraphrase and idiosyncracy, talent the place of 
something higher but less reliable; and it’s true we 
read Holland’s Pliny for the English, not the Roman 
writer, and North for Elizabethan English, not Boeotian 
Greek. For these Tudor translators were, recreators, 
not reproducers, and a generous collector of their work 
would be a Hakluyt of the mind. 

Alas ! for our disappointment on this occasion. The 
extracts are all from prose writers—a wise limitation 
amidst such a bulk of material, but one which might 
be indicated in the title or sub-title—and include versions 
from four Greek authors, seven Latin, four French, 
one Spanish and one Italian. With Sir Thomas North, 
Philemon Holland, Underdown, John Harington, 
Adlington and B.R. to draw on, the classical section 
may be trusted to look after itself, and the only criticisms 
would be that North’s Plutarch is given disproportionate 
space (as much as all the others together, and well over 
a third of the volume); that Longus, who is omitted, 
would seem an inevitable companion for Heliodorus 
and Apuleius, who are included; and that Seneca, 
whose prose writings so influenced the age, deserved 
inclusion in one of the several translations, and preferably 
that of Thomas Lodge. The selections here are good ; 
those from B.R.’s Herodotus, Hobbes’ Thucydides, and 
Holland’s Livy and Pliny, superlatively good. 

What remains is a puzzle: forty pages divided 
amongst de Commines (Danett), Froissart (Berners), 
Don Quixote (Shelton), Castiglione’s The Courtier 
(Hoby), Montaigne (Florio), and Rabelais (Urquhart). 
Urquhart’s translation is dated 1653, which is much 
too late for a Tudor volume, but he might be allowed 
to bring up the rear of a lavish selection from 
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“Mr Thomas is incontestably one of the few 
sources of new poetry in our time. He is a 
poet of major importance.’ 

—DESMOND HAWKINS in the Speffator. 


“I could not name one poet of his generation 
who shows so great a promise, and even so 
great an achievement.’—EDITH SITWELL. 
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As a Young Dog 
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autobiographical stories how the Startling 
otiginality of his work is native to his 
whole personality. Though the form is 
fiction, the young poet, about whom so 
much critical controversy has been raised, 
is himself here seen as a child, a schoolboy, 
and a young man during his life in Wales. 
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contemporary literatures. That is what we should 
like—but we don’t get it. The omissions are startling. 
If 1653 is not too late for generous interpretation, then 
Machiavelli’s The Prince (1640) should on no account 
be excluded, for his interest even to general readers of 
the period is considerable. And (to keep within door) 
what of Guevara, Montemayor, Lazarillo de Tormes 
and the Italian novelle? The influence of these was 
profound upon style, form, and subject matter, and all 
lend themselves perfectly to the anthologist. Indeed, 
the first and second are of kinds that are delightful in 
sips and sickening in long pulls, while the treasures of 
Painter and Fenton need no commendation. 

The editorial methods show an odd blend of care 
and carelessness. Thus the biographical notes and the 
Introduction are unnecessarily slight, and whereas the 
classical authors are arranged chronologically, the 
moderns follow each other apparently at hazard. On the 
other hand the texts, which are presumably taken from 
the first editions and are in the old spelling, are a credit 
to editor, proof-reader and printer. Had the present 
volume been confined to classical writers or had it been 
half as big again to include the absentees of later days, 
reproduced with equal care, Judge Clements would 
have given us one of the most covetable books I know. 
As it is, he has offered us one of the most tantalizing. 

GWYN JONES 


POEMS. G1iyn Jones. Fortune Press. 4s. 6d. 


GLYN JONEs Is aware that probably “ the only perfect 
audience for the poet is that reflected regiment he catches 
sight of as he stands at a certain unique angle in the 
mirror-maze *’, and often enough we find ourselves there, 
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too, with him. Not quite often enough. He himself is 
modestly aware of the “ weakness”? of some of his 
poems—‘ the reader is left with only an uncertain 
idea of their subject.” But with a quite certain idea, 
I would add, that they are poems. This author may not 
yet be a good poet ; he can write of “ the harvest of her 
hair”? and “his the scarlet garter on that ear-ring of 
defeat’. But he can take our breath with gulls, “seeking 
a loophole in the wall of wind.” He can throw at us 
lines that both look and sound horrible, ‘“ the smudged 
west badged with Venus” or “‘ The crucifix’s shortest 
armstump points up ’’. One wonders if he has read these 
lines, once he has written them, whether he was not too 
pressed, too urgent to get out what he wanted—and he 
is so patently urgent that one respects his lapses. All the 
time, he is really saying something, and he says it 
sometimes with great speed, as when he talks of plains 
“ paint-blistered into nail-head hills’, which is a con- 
siderable achievement, but need also considerable 
agility from the reader; sometimes he says it simply, 
as in 
“¢ And he watched from the cat-eyed bell-turret 
The sea-smokes and the flat town under them.” 


I feel that he is as yet by no means certain of his 
methods ; he will sometimes favour tremendous turgidity 
to gain an effect which on the next page he reaches with 
lovely limpidity. Many of these poems may not them- 
selves be created yet, but behind the whole book there 
is the feeling of creation, the fight to create, the poetic 
idea, which gives the book reality and makes the reading, 
though often arduous, like journeying with a stranger 
one would not willingly leave. 


TREVOR JAMES 
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PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A YOUNG DOG. 
DYLAN THomMas. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
READERS OF DyLan THoMAS who have complained 
(if such there be) of the obscurity of his work will 
be delighted with these frolics of the Young Dog. 
He has put aside his mysterious Elijah’s robes, and 
though there are prophecies and cunningly woven 
symbols hidden in these stories, their plain barks and 
yelps could be understood readily by even the newsboy 
at the corner, Mrs. Gamp going to the twopenny library 
to change one book for another, or any Cabinet Minister, 
had they the patience. The barks are the exclamations 
of a quiveringly alive young terrier bounding over 
Gower holiday beaches, sniffing deliriously around 
Swansea lamp-posts, or yelping with pain at a kick 
from a clumsy foot. Unlicensed, and certainly without 
collar or leash, this dog belongs to no home and does 
not invite a pat on the back. Yet, for all his diverting 
antics, he still will not be everybody’s dog—for which 
doubtless he will have the proper leg-up retort. 
Putting aside the thought of Mr. Thomas as a dog, 
young or otherwise, what does this book contain in 
the way of matter? A collection of reminiscences of 
boyhood and adolescence, cast in the form of stories. 
If it is said these stories lack drama, and are, indeed, 
not stories at all, this is because we are still children 
longing to be told a tale before dropping into sleep. 
For there is drama enough here to satisfy the unlazy 
mind, the drama of a young poet looking into the tumult 
of the world. And though it is only the provincial town 
of Swansea that he holds in his hand, it is a seed of the 
world, bursting with richness. And its Welshness is not 
displayed like a special exhibit, but swept up into 
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a universal vision. Nobody interested in modern 
writing (I use the cliché despairingly) will be made 
the poorer by buying this book. It contains the true 
acrid scent of young life, magically distilled. The 
ecstasy of, for instance, One Warm Saturday is something 
not seen through the deceptive eyes, but a realistic vision 
pricking the skin, rippling through the muscles and, in 
its final desperate nightmare quality, prowling through 
the whole blood. It is this beautifully physical suggestion 
in Mr. Thomas’ prose that is most satisfying and unusual. 
There are, of course, crowds of perfect phrases ; 
isolated gems, mostly diamond-clear now. Indeed, 
the dazzle sometimes is too fiery ; one longs for a little 
wan coldness, a few drops of common water. Words 
can still be Mr. Thomas’ devil (thus proving a Welsh- 
ness that loves rhetoric like schoolgirls love doughnuts), 
but he has battled with the sin and is well on the way to 
redemption. There are those who will regret this. 
If Mr. Thomas pursues this clarifying process he will 
soon be telling a story with all the simple astuteness 
of Mr. Somerset Maugham. On the other hand, being 
Dylan Thomas, he might go some way of his own, as yet 
unknown. He is unpredictable, and that, at the moment, 
is his strength. This book, for all its experiments and its 
fresh beauty, still leaves one waiting ; itis aptly titled. 


RuHyYs DAVIES 


MY FRIENDS THE BABOONS. EuGENE N. MARAIS. 
Methuen. 6s. 


FOUR YEARS AGO this month, scientists were rejoicing 
over the birth at the London Zoo of a female chimpanzee, 
the first of her sex to be born in captivity. As a male 
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to the Evacuees YOU WILL ASSIST in maintaining and 
sustaining THE MORALE OF THE WHOLE FINNISH 
NATION. Please give generously and give quickly. 


HEADQUARTERS, THE FINNISH TROOPS’ 
AND EVACUEES’ COMFORTS FUND 
16 LAURENCE POUNTNEY LANE - LONDON, E.C. 4 


The Working Committee give full-time 
services gratuitously 
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had been born a few months previously at the Bristol 
Zoo, it was hoped it would now be possible to make 
a complete study at close quarters of the growth of 
man’s nearest relations. 

The development of a wild ape in captivity, 
interesting though it be, is one thing. Quite another 
is his growth in his natural surroundings. As Eugéne 
Marais points out, artificial surroundings even of the 
best kind inevitably alter physical habits and emotional 
reactions. 

Marais himself spent many years in South Africa 
living on a mountain which was the home of a troop 
of baboons. He watched their daily life, sometimes 
at close range, sometimes through his binoculars. 

To such an extent did Marais gain the confidence 
of his baboon friends that on one occasion when several 
little baboons died of a famine disease, the elders came 
to him pleading, dumbly and piteously, apparently 
convinced that in some miraculous way he could save 
their babies. In contrast to this tragedy are accounts 
of gaiety, naughtiness, and daring on the part of the 
younger baboons worthy of the boldest of young 
humans. 

This is a wholly delightful little book, fascinating 
to the layman both as entertainment and as a “ human ” 
story. Scientists will draw their own conclusions from 
this short simple narrative. It may also be a comfort 
to many of us to-day to know that when we have 
accomplished our own destruction with all the fiendish 
cruelties of modern civilization, those of us who survive 
may still find a world of orderliness, happiness, and 
kindliness among the wild beasts. 


LORNA LEWIS 
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